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JAMES AGEE 


In Memory of my Father 
(Campbell County, Tenn.) 


allegretto 


Bluely, bluely, styles from stone chimneys crippling smoke of 
hickory larch and cedar wood of ash, of the white oak. The quell 
night blues above. The quell night blues : branchwaters, 
the black woods, begin to talk. The blue night blacks above. 
Lamps: bloom in their glasses and the stars: splinter and glister 
glass. Warmth: slops from the pigsty. In the barn pale hay, 
tussled in teeth, darkness, a blunt hoof. The black night 
blinds above. Tell me was ever love. so gentle in the hand. 
so tender in the eye.was ever love:more lovely to the loved. The 
secret water smiles upon herself; the blue cedar: stands in his 
stone of smoke. Mile on mile in mountain folded valley fallen, 
valley lies. Eyes fixed on silence small owls preach forlorn, 
forlorn: the metal thrill of frog and cricket thousands in the 
weltered grass: swinging his chain the whippoorwill; the whip- 
poorwill, the answering chain: deep chested from his bowstring 
a big frog bolts response : swinging his grieving chain : cry, 
lonesome preacher; choir, shrill creatures of enamored dew; 
amorous water, parley, elapse; slow stars, display your edges: 
effortless air, love in the neat leaves the neat leaves: gentle colony 
in your green harbor throes of a common dream : throes in the 
leaves, and quiet : sweet tended field now meditate your children : 
child, in your smokesweet quilt, joy in your dreams: and father, 
mother : whose rude hands rest you mutual of the flesh : rest in 
your kind flesh well. 


And thou most tender earth: 
Lift through this love thy creatures on the light. 


FORREST ANDERSON 


resurgent 


have you come to rest here in this solitude of gulls, 
with your lust now lost in last night’s young arms? 


or were you deeper of the sea as longer on this shore, 
hate-thrown, wrack-strung, flagged by the wrecks of men? 


whose regret now scans the wings and fins beating 
their way out from our inhuman forms to some more untimed rock 


salt-stung, wave-holed, but theirs. iam that bird. 


i am that awfulness of ecstasy in one who yet would fall 
far down to love’s word trembling in perfection’s heart unmoved. 


o a weak sun bug-scuttles ludicrously quick into the pale sand 
this monument our moment has lifted to the horizon. 


and you, who could be other than this all i only am — 
taut from scum haunts, stripped bare by vermin clawings — 
are you, too, a ship lonelier for having done with them? 


HANS ARP 


The Skeleton of the Day 


1 


the eyes talk together like flames on billows 
the eyes want to walk out of the days 

the flames have no names 

each flame has five fingers 

the hands stroke the wings in the sky 


2 


the lips rise out of the words 

like beauty out of the billows of the sky 
beauty is shut in by light 

as the bell is by kisses 


3 


but what will take its place 

from the top of the table tumble the wings 
like leaves out of the earth 

before the lips 

in the wings there is night 

and between them we miss the singing chains 
the skeleton of the light empties the fruits 
the body of the kisses will never awaken 

it was never real 

the sea of the wings rocks this tear 

the bell talks with the head 

and the fingers lead us through the fields of the air 
to the nests of the eyes 

there the names pass away 

but what will take their place 

in the summit of the sky 

neither sleep nor waking 

for the graves are lighter than the days 
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4 


a singing sky arches over the heart 
yet we must not believe its songs 
hopelessly thrive the fruits 

the eyes look weeping 

at the edges of the days 

the days are only wounds 

the lips kiss into the void 

the sun loses his leaves 

the leaves cover the eyes 

the light is hollow 

the pasture of the wings is covered with ashes 


5 


the flames go to sleep under the leaves 

the leaf of the sky is blue 

green birds rock themselves in the branches 

you will hear them singing through the month of may 
out of the furrows of the lips rise the flowers without eyes 
the sod fills up for the voice is nearing 

the leaf of my heart grows black 

my eyes change into black fruits 

the breast of the light crumbles 

but in summer the dead grow wings again 


6 


with eyes closed I feel my way through the gleam 

the light looses itself from the day 

and the wings visit the lips 

between sky and tongue grows the golden scale 

the burning flesh of the sky tumbles down on the earth 
and the fruits thud like fists on the earth 

the days carry the fire on their waves 

the sky is a burning wing 

immense is the roar of the summer fruits 


if 

where are the leaves 

the bells are withering 

there is no longer any ringing in the earth 

where once we were walking 

the light is rent 

the tracks of the wings lead into the void 

where are the lips 

where are the eyes 

fearfully their heart was shattered between the heads 
the last breath falls out of the body like a stone 
where once we were talking the blood flees from the fire 
and the shapeless wreath turns in the black ground 
invisible forever is the beautiful earth 

the wings will never again float round us 


8 

the flames feed death 

oh how fearfully murmurs the day 

tongue lies by tongue 

the air is full of wounds 

and in the wounds there nest shadows 

who picks the leaf of the sky 

the trees do not live 

the light has scars 

only in sleep is the sky full of eyes and buds 

only in sleep the wings throw no shadow on the lights of the eyes 
and the songs wander with the billows and the clouds 
but such years do not live longer than days 


9 

the leaves race to the aid of the wings 
the bells are on the wrong road 

much higher than the clouds of the eyes 
sway the hearts and the blessed fruits 
before the leaf opens its eyes 


the fire has bathed already 
11 


the wings carry the sky 
the words come out of the mouth like smoke 


10 


the eyes are wreaths out of earth 

the voices reach only from one leaf to the other leaf 
when the eyes melt the light ripens 

and falls like a bell into the beautiful season 

and the nests also ring in the summit of the sky 


[Translated from the German by E. J.] 
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RANDALL JARRELL 


Two Poems 


I 


Because of me, because of you, 

More things happened than I know: 

The star’s distention, the detonation 

Of the instant and endless collocation 

Of the wicked unlikely spinsters—and Mother: 


The singular protein, the abstract cell, 
Elaborated, industrial, 

Grew feet and fat to keep from falling 
In inland air or ever feeling 

The limiting ice of the glacial sea; 


The gangling and abortive fathers 
Worked out their odds-on lives before us 
And laughed at the actuaries’ end— 
Despised, evaded, or endured 

The novel virus, the unique star; 


Grew witty, mutant, and courageous, 

And never faltered, because they knew 
Their blood meant more than us and now: 
The unstable and haggard intimation 

Of a wiser speech and a stranger’s face. 


II 


Enormous Love, it’s no good asking 

The rocketing burst, the point-blank stare 

From the eligible and half-stunned owner 

Of the sweepstakes virtue, the pitchblende star— 
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To win by meekness and inclination 

The told-about Real and the light-year feeling, 
Be accused and forgiven for a dwarf’s devotion 
By the biggest hole in the punched-out ceiling: 


Too much to ask—too much to find 
One mortgaged farmer, one asteroid 
To graft and cherish the ailing sprig 
And laugh at the dispossessing void; 


O ancient Love, sun, single out 

The aimed-at organ, the jinnee’s anger, 
The cave of the sleeper: detonate 

The consummation of the Stranger. 


EUGENE JOLAS 
Planetarische Reise 


Dunkelgeige meines Wehs 

Betet tiefrauschend durch Sturm 
Paradiesische Bilder sterben 

Im Gleissbluehen der steinernen Nacht 
Wo die Augen blind geworden 

Wo die Saenger in Katakomben wohnen 
Wo die unterirdischen Fluesse droehnen 
In der Schrecknis der Taumelstunden 
Wenn das Floetenherz sich mued gerungen 
Und die Raunenspiele sich krank getanzt 
Im pfadlosen Urwald der Fremde 


Ein grosses Weinen wohnt bei uns 

Die Geburt des Menschen ist ein Schrei 

Wir stammeln in der Finsternis unserer Schuld 
Im Klangmeer der steilenden Suechte 

Und wir hungern nach der Wunderheimat 


Denn einst frommte silbern die Scholle 

Und die Traumvoegel fluegelten Feste 

Die Jahreszeiten tranken die Zeit 

Die schimmernde Ewigzeit 

Aus den Pokalen einer Himmelssehnsucht 
Die Birken rauschten geheimnis-selig 

Durch die kuehlen Stunden eines Maerchens 
Das die gruenende Seele erzaehlte 

Pilgernd im Spruehsternbraus 


Wie eine Hymne moechte ich fliegen 

In die Raumlandschaft der Seele 

Wo die Worte nur mehr himmlisch toenen 
Wo das Herz das Heilige nebelfernend spaeht 
In den Schwirrflammen der Gnade 

Wo die Heimatlosen Glutliebe schluerfen 

In der Purpur-Vergessenheit des Kindes 
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Wo die Trostlosen sind beschwingt 

Im Wildniszauberschlaf der Verjuengung 

In der kristallenen Dunkelheit einer Musik 
Die lockend-glastend aus den Taelern kommt 


Ich moechte scharlach-rinnend fliehen 
In die Orionblueten der Funkelzeit 

In den Tiefglanz der Urbaueme 

In die berueckten Gaerten der Planeten 
Wo Riesenvoegel liederschwaermen 
Ueber Lichthaar und Feiersprachen 
Ueber die Chimaeren der Wolkeninseln 


Ich moechte die Inbrunst der Engel hoeren 
Die saitenspielzitternd zerschmelzen 

Vor dem erstrahlenden Auge der Nacht 

Die glutentsunken die Wache halten 

Vor den goldenen Pforten der Monde 

Die alle Wehgestalten heilen 

Von der Brandung der schwelenden Schmerzen 


Nun kommt das Neuland glockenflutend 
Ich woge vor dem Niegeschauten 

Die Zeit stummt vor dem Schoepfertanz 
Der alle Heiligen mit sich reisst 

Im Tosen eines Unerhoerten 


Die Fieberhaende sind Gebet 

Alle Gedanken laecheln 

Ferner Stimmen Aetherschall ruft 
Berueckend im Reigen des Nachtchors 
Der die Namenlosen umschwebt 

In der Glanzfeier der lebenden Gestirne 
Im Feuertraum der auferstandenen Toten 


Und klanguebersprueht ragen wir 
Verbunden in die Heiterkeit der Wunderpilger 


New York City, November, 1936 


RAYMOND QUENEAU 


Chene et Chien 


L’herbe: sur l’herbe je n’ai rien a dire 
mais encore quels sont ces bruits 

ces bruits du jour et de la nuit 

Le vent: sur le vent je n’ai rien a dire 


Le chéne: sur Je chéne je n’ai rien a dire 
mais qui donc chantonne a minuit 

qui donc grignote un pied du lit 

Le rat: sur le rat je n’ai rien a dire 


Le sable: sur le sable je n’ai rien a dire 
mais qu’est-ce qui grince? c’est l’huis 
et qui donc haléte? sinon lui 

Le roc: sur le roc je n’ai rien a dire 


va 


L’étoile: sur l’étoile je n’ai rien a dire 
c’est un son aigre comme un fruit 
c’est un murmure qu’on poursuit 
La lune: sur la lune je n’ai rien a dire 


Le chien: sur le chien je n’ai rien a dire 
c’est un soupir et c’est un cri 

c’est un spasme un charivari 

La ville: sur la ville je n’ai rien a dire 


Le coeur: sur le coeur je n’ai rien 4 dire 
du silence 4 jamais détruit 

le sourd balaye les débris 

Le soleil: 6 monstre 6 Gorgone 6 Méduse 
6 soleil. 
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La Science de Dieu: le soleil c’est le diable 
comment expliquer une telle inversion? 
Dans le Soleil régne le Mal 

c’est la que cuisent les démons 


le Soleil est une poubelle 
un dépotoir et un charnier 
c’est l’enfer! 
on y jette a pelle — 
que-veux-tu l’4me des damnés 


‘Un des satans de |’ Univers 
“partant comme un vrai tartufe 
“il porte le manteau de Dieu 
“c’est un sépulcre blanchi 
“plein d’ossements et pourriture 
‘“‘Pour tromper les 4mes Satan 
‘‘s’habille en ange de lumiére 


‘“‘Son noyau est excrémentiel 
“Fosse d’aisances du systéme 
“Dans un frottement acrimonieux 
‘“‘dans un mouvement fiévreux 
‘“‘vivent les Ames des damnés 

“des différentes planétes.” 


Insulté par ces cris sauvages 
l’astre brillant de lunivers 
de l’oeuf céleste se révéle 
le jaune 

et sur terre un louis d’or 


Du cété de Barcelonette 

au solstice du printemps 

on lui offrait une omelette 
et les prétres d’Uitzilopotchli 
emmerdaient sa statue 

car a chaque aube il revit 

et porte sur son visage 

la trace de son ordure 

Du Minotaure la danse 
dans le dédale souterrain 

de ces multiples renaissances 
est le symbole quotidien 

car il trace sous l’horizon 

sa route a travers les étoiles 
ce labyrinthe est l’intestin 
et le Minotaure — un soleil 


Ou se joignent les trois jambes 
du symbole de Lycie 

j'ai vu, source de ma vie! 

la roue solaire qui flambe 

et j’ai vu le Gorgoneion 

la noble téte de Méduse 

ce visage ah! je le reconnais 
je reconnais l’affreux visage 

et le regard qui pétrifie 

je reconnais l’affreuse odeur 

de la haine qui terrifie 

je reconnais l’affreux soleil 
féminin qui se putréfie 

je reconnais la mon enfance 
mon enfance encore et toujours 
source infectée roue souillée 
téte coupée femme méchante 
Méduse qui tires la langue 
c’est donc toi qui m’aurais chatré? 
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ANDRE DE RICHAUD 
Anonyme 


Les biches de l'amour ont pleuré jusqu’a l’aube 

les bétes de ma vie ont toutes les yeux faux 

Et toi — téte de gel qui sanglotte dans la flamme 

sans pouvoir redevenir le nuage 

visage étonné des étincelles du silence 

calciné par l’odeur des cuivres emmélés 

et les chevaux du rire impatients 

de mordre la chair des astres ennuyés 

et les femmes de verre qui se brisent quand on ne pense plus 4 elle 

et celui qui se décompose en souriant 

au fond de la glace miroitante 

et sa jambe lépreuse de soleil 

et son sexe couvert de rosée 

et le ventre de cette femme tout parsemé d’hirondelles évanouies 

qui vont et viennent et passent A travers les anneaux de diamant 
comme 

si le diamant ne pouvait se faire comprendre 

sans le secours des oiseaux du ciel 


Parle nuit plus douce que les amandiers de sa bouche 
qui neigent sur ma langue quand l’heure se couche 
Parle, fanté6me étonné du silence. 
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MURIEL RUKEYSER 
Lover as Fox 


Driven, at midnight, to growth, the city’s wistful turnings 
lead you living on islands to some dark single house 
where vacant windows mark increased pursuit, 

chasing the runner outward beyond bounds 

around the wildest circle of the night. 


Circling returns |! the city wreathed in rivers, 
streaked skies surrounding islands of blank stone — 
into this mythic track traveling breakneck, 

a streaming furnace of escape, you fox, 

pursued, brick-red and vicious, circling bricks, 


are followed as nimbly all mottled cloudy night; 
fastened upon your path, the Floating Man 

face down above the city, as shadow, changing shape, 
as shadow of clouds, flying, and swiftly as 
indifference running mad around the world. 


Speed now ! see city, houses across the water, 
mosaic and bright over the riverfall 

remote from the bursting eye, the open nostril, 
flared lip (an image of angels singing speed), 
caught in a nightlong visionary chase. 


See the entire scene bright as you fly 

round lots pauper all year, shacks lame with weather, 
this sour fertile time teeming and ramshackle 

before you, loving, clean sight in spyglass air. 

And around town again. River, river. 

Why do people live on islands? 
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SANDERS RUSSELL 


Cactus Gardens 
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The cactus branch is unmoving 

Under the fruit trees. Keep it silent 

With the view of mountains 

And the blue patches skimming, 

Sand and small rock under rain-washed limbs. 
Keep it unmoving: winter calm 

Or the sunshine on a leaf only. 

Keep the rain-streaked fence 

Bordering the garden. 

Twenty kinds of cacti: antennae 

With silk thorns, the barrel cactus 

The long armed gropers tied with strings. 
Keep the unholy winter day 

Quiet, that leads to bare rocks 

The waterless plant, the sight 

Of the white mountain turning on its axle. 
Keep separate lesser gods: 

Ceres, the grain lover, and winter blooming flowers 
On the hot weed slopes. 


Not those who are lonely in it 

But those who welcome the rain, the same 

Runners on trails fresh with sage scent 

Any man, desiring the great clouds 

That pour over the smokeless mountains, 

The rainbearers edged with the inhuman lights of them. 
Rain chill, snow frozen, lonely on the desert 
Dissolve, the inhuman cactus, the thorns are soft. 
The incredible arc of branches strikes the eye 
Everywhere finding one beautiful example, 

Desire curving upward with the branches 

Along the rock-ribs the bone-swells of the mountain 
Where the ridges change to stars. 


CAMILLE SCHUWER 


separation 


demi levé sur un coude, comme un dieu Nil du marasme des eaux, 
guére plus vif qu’une mére étonnée 

qui commence a s’évader du démiurge, 6 terre, 

6 glaise, en quel humus de sanie et de sang, 

pour la premiére fois, la mére 

liée 4 Vhomme, a la forme du mal futur 

déja modelé dans la pierre. 


A 


je refuse d’étre éternel, jamais je ne pourrai 

me séparer de toi, de moi, 

couper cet ombilic de riviéres chaudes, 

pour l’éther sans corps ot mes reins me relévent 
comme a travers un rideau déchiré. 


plus lente que |’érosion, bulle 4 bulle, bout la solfatare, 

d’ou la lave descend jusqu’a la masse des eaux, 

dont la rumeur, pour la premiére fois, s’entonne aux coquillages: 
sous l’ancien miroir 

les éponges habitées font des ruches marines. 


béte humaine, je me souviens du temps ow, prés du sol, 
j étais le chien, j’étais confit aux odeurs 

dont les particules pour moi paisibles 

neigeaient, quand l’odorat était le sens du toucher. 


améres comme la saburre, 

je ravale les nourritures millénaires 

au va et vient de maelstrém. 

O désir solitaire 4 la recherche de mon corps, 
absent, indéfini, perdu dans la colonie! 
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le mouvement de vie, la toupie qui tourne 

si vite qu’elle est immobile, 

on dit : c’est le sabot qui dort, 

ainsi révaient mes germes dans la nuit du protoplasme, 
avant les blessures de la lumiére, 

et les tentations des tropismes. 


la patelle adhére au rocher lorsque la vague la bat, 
comme un coeur chaud 4a la paroi du monde, 

tout nous tient en cette prison, 

mais si je veux je n’ai qu’a dévouloir, 

me détordre des spires de coquille, point funambule, 
revirant sur la cycloide 

jusqu’a l’instant originel. 


ides, micelles, pangénes, mes infiniments petits, 
je vous pousse devant, mes enfants perdus, 
mes copulations, 

mes populations jubilantes. 


et pourtant, je t’ai toujours connue, 6 douleur, 

a toutes les lenteurs du temps, aux formes sans mémoire, 
te portant sous mes carapaces dorées, 

comme un ventre vulnérable, 

depuis le soir de la vraie séparation 

de la terre, et du minéral imputrescible, 


je m’en souviendrai toujours, 


les monts soucieux, les collines douces du temps de la genése, 
4 l’heure du plus grand silence et du soleil oblique, 

avaient pitié, regardaient tristement, 

me suivaient d’un dernier rayon, 

et saluaient mon origine 

comme le départ d’un mort. 
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JAMES JOYCE 


Work in Progress 
Opening pages of Part Two, Section Three 


It may not or maybe a no concern of the Guinnesses but. 

That the fright of his light in tribalbalbutience bides aback in 
the doom of the balk of the deaf but that the height of his life 
from a bride’s eye stammpunct is when a man that means a 
mountain barring his distance wades a lymph that plays the lazy 
winning she likes yet that pride that bogs the party begs the glory 
of a wake while the scheme is like your rumba round me garden, 
allatheses, with perhelps the prop of a prompt to them, was now 
or never in Etheria Deserta as in Grander Suburbia, with Finn- 
fannfawners for much or moment indispute. 

Whyfor had they donated him, as mysterbolder, forced in their 
waste, that their tolvtubular high fidelity daildialler, as modern 
as tomorrow afternoon and in appearance up to the minute, 
(hearing that anybody schemed to halve the wrong type of date) 
equipped with supershielded umbrella antennas for distance get- 
ting and connected by the magnetic links of a Bellini-Tosti coup- 
ling system with a vitaltone speaker, capable of capturing sky- 
buddies harbour craft emittences, key clickings, vaticum cleaners, 
due to woman formed mobile or man made static and bawling the 
whowle hamshack and wobble down in an eliminium soundspound 
so as to serve him up a melegoturny marygoraumd, eclectrically 
filtered for allirish earths and ohmes. This harmonic condenser 
enginium (The Mole) they caused to be worked from a magazine 
battery (called the Mimmim Bimbim patent number 1132, 
Thorpetersen and Synds, Bergen) which was tuned up by twin- 
triodic singulvalvulous pipelines (lackslipping along as if their 
liffing deepunded on it) with a howdrocephalous enlargement, a 
gain control of circumcentric megacycles, ranging from the anti- 
dulibnium onto the serostaatarean. They finally caused the pip 
of the lin to pinnatrate inthro an auricular forfickle (known as the 
Vakingfar sleeper monofractured by Piaras UaRhuamhaighaudhlug, 
tympan founder, Eustache Straight, Bauliaughacleeagh) a meatous 
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conch culpable of cunduncing Naul and Santry and the forty 
routs of Corthy with the concertiums of the Brythyc Symmonds 
Guild, the Ropemakers Reunion, the Ligue of Yahooth o.s.v. so 
as to lall the by gone dozed they arborised around, up his corpular 
fruent and down his reuctionary buckling, hummer, enville and 
storrap, lill the lubberendth of his otological life. 


House of call is all their evenbreads though its cartomance 
hallucinate like an erection in the night the mummery of whose 
deed immerges a mirage in a merror, for it is where for one watthour 
till time jings pleas that host of a bottlefilled, the bulkily hulkwight, 
hunter’s pink of face, is in on a bout to be unbulging an o’connell’s 
whilom his canterberry bellseyes wink wickeding indtil the teller, 
oyne of an oustman in skull of skand. Yet is it, this ale of man, 
for him just a tug and a fistful as for Culsen, the Patagoreyan, 
chieftain of chokanchuckers and his moyety joyant, under the 
foamer dispensation when he pullupped the turfeycork by the 
greats of gobble out of Lough Neagk. When, pressures be to our 
hoary frother, the pop gave his sullen bulletaction and, bilge, sled 
a movement of catharic emulsipotion down the sloppery slide of a 
slaunty to tilted lift-ye-landsmen. Which in the ambit of its 
orbit heaved a sink her sailer alongside of a drink her drainer from 
the basses brothers, those two theygottheres. 

It was long after once there was a lealand in the luffing ore it 
was less after lives thor a toyler in the tawn at all ohr it was note 
before he drew out the moddle of Kersse by jerkin his dressing but 
and or it was not before athwartships he buttonhaled the Nor- 
weeger’s capstan. 

So he sought with the lobestir claw of his propencil the clue of 
the wickser in his ear. O, lord of the barrels, comer forth from 
Anow (I have not mislaid the key of Efas-Taem). 0, Ana, bright 
lady, comer forth from Thenanow (I have not left temptation in 
the path of the sweeper of the threshold). 

But first, strongbowth, they would deal death to a drinking. 
Link of a leadder, dubble in it, slake your thirdst thoughts awake 
with it. Our svalves are svalves aroon ! We rescue thee, O 
Baass, from the damp earth and honour thee. O Connibell, with 
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mouth burial ! So was done, neat and trig. Up draught and 
whet them. 

— Then sagd he to the ship’s husband. And in his trans- 
latentic norjankeltian. Hwere can a ketch or hook alive a suit 
and sowterkins ? Soot! sayd the ship’s husband, knowing the 
language, here is tayleren. Ashe and Whitehead, closechop, 
successor to. Ahorror, he sayd, canting around to that beddest 
his friend, the tayler, for finixed coulpure, fake an capstan make 
and shoot ! Manning to sayle of clothse for his lady her master. 
Let me prove, I pray thee, but this once, sazd Mengarments, 
saving the mouthbrand from his firepool. He spit in his faist 
(beggin) : he tape the raw baste (paddin) : he planked his 
pledge (as dib is a dab) : and he tog his fringe sleeve (buthock 
lad, fur whale). Alloy for allay and this toolth for that soolth. 
Lick it and like it. A barter, a parter. And the ship’s husband 
brokecurst after him to hail the lugger. Stolp, tief, stolp, come 
bag to Moy Eireann! And the Norweeger’s capstan swaradeed, 
some blowfish out of schooling : All lykkehud ! But they 
broken waters and they made whole waters at they surfered bark 
to the lots of his vauce. And aweigh he yankered on the Norgean 
run so that seven sailend sonnenrounders was he breastbare to 
the brinabath where bottoms out has fatthoms full fram Franz 
José Land til Cabo Thormendoso. Farety days and fearty 
nights. And the tides made, veer and haul, and the times marred, 
rear and fall, and, holey bucket, dinned he raign ! 

— Hump ! Hump! bassed the broaders-in-laugh. 

— I will do that, said Kersse, mainingstaying the rigout for her 
wife’s lairdship. Nettsew > they hunched back at the earpicker. 

But old sporty, as endth lord, he nought feared crimp or cramp 
of shore sharks. It was whol niet godthaab of errol Loritz off his 
Cape of Good Howthe and his trippertrice, with twy twy twinky 
her stone hairpins, only not, if not, a queen of Prancess their 
telling tabled who was for his seeming heart of the sweet (had he 
hows would he keep her as niece as a fiddle!) but it was wohl yeas 
sputsbargain what, rarer of recent, he alwagers allalong most 
certainly allowed of the three blend cupstoomerries with their 
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customed spirits having their ceilidhe gailydhe in his shaunty 
irish. Group drinkards maaks grope thinkards or how reads 
rotary respecting the otherdogs churchees, so long plubs will be 
plebs but plabs by low frequency amplification may later agree to 
have another. The library is hoping to the public. 


— Sets on sayfohrt ! Go to it, agitator |! they bassabosuned 
over the flowre of their hoose. Godeown moseys and skeep thy 
beeble bee. 


—JI will do that, acordial, by mine hand, sazd Kersse, piece 
Cod, and in the flap of a jacket, ructified after his nap of a blankit 
their o’cousin, as sober as the ship’s husband he was one my 
godfather when he told me saw whileupon I am now well and 
jurily sagasfide after the boonamorse the widower, according to 
rider, following pnomoneya, he is consistently blown to Adams. 
So help me boyg who keeps the book. 


Whereofter, behest his suzerain law the Thing and the pilsener 
had the baar, Recknar Jarl, still passing the change-a-pennies, 
pengeypigses, a several sort of coyne in livery, pushed their 
whisper in his hairing, the same to the good ind ast velut discharge 
after which he had exemptied more than orphan for the ballast 
of his nurtural life. A few pigses and hare you are and no chick- 
ing, tribune’s tribute, if you guess mimic miening. Meanly in his 
lewdbrogue take your tyon coppels token, with this good sixtric. 
It is minely well mint. 


Thus as count the costs of liquid courage stowed stivers 
pengapung in bulk in hold keen his kenning, the queriest of the 
crew, with that fellow fearing for his own misshapes, should he 
be himpself namesakely a foully fallen dissentant from the 
peripulator, sued towerds Meade-Reid and Lynn-Duff, rubbing 
the hodden son of a pookal, leaden be light, lather be dry and it 
be drownd on all the ealsth beside how the camel and where the 
deiffel or when the finicking or why the funicking who caused the 
scaffolding to be first removed you give orders, babeling, were 
their reidey meade answer when on the cutey (the corespondent) 
in conflict of evidence drew a kick at witness but (missed) and 
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for whom in the dyfflun’s kiddy removed the planks they were 
wanted, boob. 

Bump ! 

Bothallchoractorschumminaroundgansumuminarumdrumstrum- 
truminahumptadumpwaultopoofoolooderamaunsturnup ! 

— Did do a dive, aped one. 

— Propellopalombarouter, based two. 


— Rutsch is for rutterman ramping his roe, seed three. Where 
the muddies scrimm ball. Bimbim bimbim. And the maidies 
scream all. Himhim himhim. 


And forthemore let legend go lore of it that mortar scene what 
a dustydust it razed arboriginally but, luck’s leap to the lad at 
the top of the ladder, so sartor’s risorted why the sinner the 
badder ! Ho ho ho hoch! La la la lach ! Hillary rillarry 
gibbous grist to our millery ! A pushpull, qq: quiescence, pp: 
with extravent intervulve coupling. The savest lauf in the world. 
Paradoxmutose caring, but here in a present booth of Ballaclay, 
Barthalamou, where their dutchuncler mynhosts and serves them 
dram well right for a boors’ interior (homereek van hohmryk) 
that salve that selver is to screen its auntey and has ringround as 
worldwise eve her sins (pip, pip, pip) willpip futurepip feature 
apip footloose pastcast with spareshins and flash substittles of 
noirse-made-earsy from a nephew mind the narrator but give the 
devil his so long as those sohns of a blitzh call the tuone tuone and 
thonder alout makes the thurd. Let there be. Due. 


— That’s all murtagh purtagh but whad ababs his dopter >} 
sissed they who were onetime ungkerls themselves, (when the 
youthel of his yorn shook the bouchal in his bed) twilled alongside 
in wiping the rice assatiated with their wetting. The lappel of 
his size ? His ros in sola velnere and he sicckumed of homnis 
terrars. Don’t him forget ! A butcheler artsed out of Cullege 
Trainity. Diddled he daddle a drop of the cradler on delight 
mebold laddy was stetched > Knit wear > And they addled, 
(or ere the cry of their tongues would be uptied dead) Shuffle- 
botham asidled, plus his ducks fore his drills, an inlay of a liddle 
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more lining maught be licensed all at ones, be these same tokens, 
forgiving a brass rap, sneither a whole length nor a short shifk so 
full as all were concerned. 


Burniface, shiply efter, shoply after at an angle of lag, let flow, 
brabble brabble and brabble, and so hostily, heavyside breathing 
came up with them and, check me joule, shot the three tailors 
butting back to Moyle herring bump as beam and buttend, roller 
and reiter, after the diluv’s own deluge, the seasant samped as 
skibber breezed in, tripping, dripping, threw the sheets in the 
wind, the tights of his trunks at tickle to tackle and his rubmelucky 
truss rehorsing the pouffed skirts of his overhawl. He'd left his 
stickup in his hand to show them none ill feeling, Whatthough for 
all appentices it had a mushroom on it. While he faced them 
front to back, Then paraseuls round, quite taken atack, Sclaiming, 
Howe cools Eavybrolly ! 


— Good marrams, sagd he, as he put into bierhiven, jilling to 
windwards, as he made straks for that oerasound the snarsty weg 
for Publin, so was his horenpipe lug in the lee off their mouths 
organs, with his tilt too taut for his tammy all a slaunter and his 
wigger on a wagger with its tag tucked up. And he asked from 
him how the hitch did do this my fand sulkers that mone met the 
Kidballacks which he suttonly remembered also where the hatch 
was he endnew strandweys he’s that fond sutchenson, a penincular 
fraimd of mind, fordeed he was langseling to talka holt of hems, 
Clown toff, tyea hug fliorten. Cablen : Clifftop. Shelvling 
tobay oppelong tomeadow. Ware cobbles. Posh. 


— Skibbereen has common inn, by pounautique, with pokeway 
paw, and sadder raven evermore, telled shinshanks lauwering 
frankish for his kicker who, through the medium of gallic : 


— Pukkelsen, tilltold. 


that with some our prowed invisors how their ulstravoliance led 
them infroraids, striking down and landing alow, against our 
aerian insulation resistance, two boards that beached ast one, 
widness thane and tysk and hanry. Prepatrickularly all, they 
summed. Kish met. Bound to. And for landlord, noting, 
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nodding a coast to moor was cause to mear. Besides proof plenty, 
over proof. While they either took a heft. Or the other swore 
his eric. Heaved two, spluiced the menbrace. Heirs at you, 
Brewinbaroon ! Weth a whistle for methanks. 


— Good marrams and good merrymills, sayd good mothers 
gossip, bobbing his bowing both ways with the bents and skerries, 
when they were all in the old walled of Kinkincaraborg hiberniating 
after seven oak ages, fearsome where they were he had gone dump 
in the doomering this tide down to the button of his seat and his 
sess old soss Erinly into the boelgein with the help of Divy and 
Jorum’s locquor and shut the door after him to make a rarely fine 
Ran’s cattle of fish. Morya Mortimor ! Allapalla overus ! 
And they laying low for his home gang with fireball feast and 
turkeys tumult and paupers patch to provide his bum end. He 
made the sign of the hammer. God’s drought, he sayd, after a 
few daze, thinking of all those bliakings how leif pauses ! here 
you are back on your hawkins, slave to trade vassal of spices and 
a dragon-the-market, and be turbot, lurch a stripe, as were you 
soused methought out of the mackerel. Sell me gundy, sagd the 
now waging cappon, with a warry posthumour’s expletion. A bite 
of keesens, he sagd, or a stinger, he sagd, on a doroughbread 
kennedys and when I’m soured to the tipple you can sink me lead, 
he sagd, and a pull of tomtartarum. Allkey dallkey, sayd the 
shop’s housebound, for he was as deep as the north star as might 
have sayd every man to his beast, my cater million falls to you 
and crop feed a stall ! And he got and gave the ekspedient what's 
the good word. He made the sign on the feaster. Cloth be laid ! 
Allahballah |! Ekspedient, sayd he, Shackleton Sulten ! Opvarts 
and at ham, like one familiar to the house, while Waldemar was 
heeling it and Maldemaer was toeing it, soe syg he was walking 
from the bowl at his food and the meer crank he was waiting for 
the tow of his turn. Till they plied him behaste on the fare. 
— Nohow did he kersse or hoot alike the suit and solderskins 
minded first breachesmaker with considerable way on and — 
Humpsea dumpsea, the munchantman, secondsnipped cutter the 
curter. 
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—A ninth for a ninth. Take my worth from it. And no 
mistaenk, they thricetold the taler and they knew the whyed for 
too. The because of his sosuch. Uglymand fit himshemp but 
throats fill us all ! And three’s here’s for repeat of the unium ! 
— Place the scaurs wore on your groot big bailey bill, he apullajibed 
the O’Colonel Power, latterly distented from the O’Conner dan, 
so promonitory himself that he was obliffious of the headth of 
hosth that rosed before him, like a dun darting dullemitter with 
his moultain haares stuck in plostures upon it, (do you kend yon 
peak with its coast so green ?) still trystfully acape for her his 
gragh knew well in precious memory and that proud grace to her, 
in gait a movely water, of smile a coolsome cup, with that rarefied 
air of a Montmalency and her quick little breaths and her climbing 
colour. Floodlift, her ancient of rights regaining, so yester yidd, 
evenremembrance. Her youngfree yoke stilling his wandercursus, 
jilt the spin of a curl and jolt the broadth of a buoy. Ethna 
Prettyplume, Hooghly Spaight. Him her first lap, her his fast 
pal, for ditcher for plower, till deltas twoport. While this glow- 
world’s lump is gloaming off and han in hende will grow. He 
would withsay, nepertheloss, that is too me mean. I have per- 
formed the law in truth for the lord of the law. I have held out 
my hand for the holder of my heart in Annapolis. Be ye then 
my protectors before the guards of the city. Theirs theres is a 
gentlemeants agreement. To slope through heather till the foot. 
Join Andersoon and Co. If the flowers of speech valed the 
springs of me rising the hiker I hilltapped the murk I mist my 
blezzard way. Not a knocker on his head nor a nicknumber on 
the manyoumeant. With that coldtbrundt natteldster wefting 
stinks from Alpyssinia, wooving nihilnulls from Memoland and 
wolving the ulvertones of the voice. But his spectrem only- 
mergeant crested from the irised sea in plight, calvitousness, loss, 
nngnr, gliddinyss, unwill and snorth. It might have been what 
you call your change of my life but there’s the chance of a night 
for my lifting. Hillyhollow, valleylow ! With the sounds and 
the scents in the morning. 
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— I shot be shoddied, throttle me, usquebauched the ersewild 
aleconner, for bringing briars to Bembracken and ringing rinbus 
round Demetrius for, as you wrinkle wryghtly, bully bluedomer, 
it’s a suirsite’s stircus haunting hesteries round old volcanoes. 
But Time is for talerman tasting his tap. Tiptoptap, Mister Maut. 


He made one summery of his the three swallows and torched up 
as the faery pangeant fluwed down the hisophenguts to the tickle 
of his tube and the twobble of his fable, O, fibbing once upon a 
spray what a queer and queasy spree it was. Plumped. 

Which both did. Prompt. Eh, chrystal holder > Save Amp- 
sterdampster that had rheumaniscences in his netherlumbs. 

— By the drope in his groin, thinks the cappon, plumbing his 
liners, we were heretofore. 

— And be the coop of his gobbos, thinks your girth fatter, apopo 
of his buckseaseilers, but where’s Horace’s courtin troopsers ? 


—I put hem behind the oasthouse, sagd Pukkelsen, tuning 
wound on the teller, appeased to the cue, that double dyode 
dealered, and he’s wallowing awash swill of the Tarra water. And 
it marinned down his trombsathletic like the marousers of the 
gulpstroom. The kersse of Wolafs on him, he sagd in the forni- 
cular, for I carsed his goat in trotthers behigh in the fire behame 
in the oasthouse. Hops ! sagd he. 


— Smoke and coke choke ! lauffed till the tear trickled drown 
a thigh the loafers all but a sheep’s whosepants that swished to 
the lord he hadn’t and the starer his story was talled to who felt 
that such a satuation would empty dempty him down to the 
ground. 

—<And hopy dope ! sagd he, anded the enderer, now dyply 
hypnotised or hopeseys doper himself. And kersse him, sagd he, 
after inunder tarrapoulling, the screeder, the stitchimesnider, 
adepted to nosestorsioms in his budinholder, sagd he, which goes 
in the ways smooking publics, sagd he, bomboosting to be in 
thelitest civille row faction for a dubblebrasterd navvygaiterd, 
(flick off that hvide aske, big head !) sagd he, the bag of my hamd 
till hem, tollerloon, sagd he, with his pudny bun brofkost when 
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he walts meet the bangd. I will put his fleas of wood in the flour, 
and he sagd, behunt on the oatshus, the not wellmade one, sagd 
he, the kersse of my armsore appal this most unmentionablest of 
men (and, mundering eeriesk, if he didn’t scalded him all the 
shimps names in his gitter !) a coathemmed gusset sewer, sagd he, 
his first cudgin is an innvalet in the unitred stables which is not 
feed tonights a kirtle offal fisk and he is that worstered wastended 
shootmaker whatever poked a noodle in a clouth ! 


So for the second tryon all the meeting of the acarras had it. 
How he hised his bungle oar his shourter and cut the pinter off his 
pourer and lay off for Fellagulphia in the farning. From his 
dhruimadhreamdhrue back to Brighten-pon-the-Baltic, from our 
lund’s rund turs bag til threathy hoeres a wuke. Ugh ! 


— Stuff, Taaffe, stuff ! interjoked it his wife’s hopesend to the 
boath of them consistently. Come back to May Aileen. 


Ild luck to it ! blastfumed the nowraging scamptail in flating 
furies outs trews his cammelskins, the flashlight of his ire wacker- 
ing from the eyewinker on his masttop. And aye far he fared 
from Afferik Arena and yea near he night till Blawland Bearring, 
baken be the brazen sun buttered be the snows. And the sea 
shoaled and the saw squalled. And, soaking scupper, didn’t he 
drain ! 

A pause. 

Infernal machinery (serial number : Bullysacre, dig care a 
dig) having thus passed the buck to billy back from jack (finder 
the keeper) as the baffling yarn sailed in circles it was now high 
tide for the reminding pair of snipers to be suitably punished till 
they had like the pervious oelkenner done liquorally no more 
powers to their elbow. Ignorinsers’ bliss, therefore, their not to 
say rifle butt target, none too wisefolly, poor fish, upholding a 
lampthorne of lawstift as wand of welcome to all men in bonafay, 
discoastedself to that point of its Dublin bar there, breaking and 
entering, from the outback’s dead heart, Glasthule Bourne or 
Boehernapark Nolagh, by wattsismade or bianconi, astraylians in 
island, a wellknown tall hat blown in between houses by a nightcap 
of that silk or it might be a black velvet and a kiber galler dragging 
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his hunker were signalling gael warnings towards Wazwollenzee 
Haven to give them their beerings, east circular route or elegant 
central highway. Lifeboat Alloe, Noeman’s Woe, Hircups Emp- 
tybolly ! With winkles whelks and cocklesent jelks. Let be 
buttercup eve lit by night in the Phoenix. Music. And old 
lotts have funn at Flammagen’s ball. Till Irinwakes from Slum- 
ber Deep. How they succeeded by courting daylight in saving 
darkness he who loves will see. 

Business. His bestness. Copeman helpen. 

Contrescene. 


He cupped his years to catch me’s to you in what’s yours as 
minest to hissent, blanding rum, milk and toddy with I hand it 
to you. Saying whiches, see his bow on the hapence, with a 
pattedyr but digit here, he scooped the hens, hounds and horses 
biddy by bunny, with an arc of his covethand saved from the 
drohnings they might oncounter, untill his cubid long to hide in 
dry. Aside. Your sows tin the topple, dodgers, trink me dregs ! 
Zoot ! 

And with the gust of a spring alice the fossickers and swaggelers 
with him on the hoof from down under piked forth desert roses in 
that mulligar scrub. 

Reenter Ashe Junior. Gives fair day, Cheroot. Cheevio ! 

Off. 

Take off thatch whitehat (lo, Kersse come in back bespoking 
of loungeon off the Boildawl stuumplecheats dangieling his old 
Conan over his top gallant shouldier so was he’s like more look a 
novicer on the nevay). 

— Tick off that whilehot, you scum of a botch, (of Kersse who, 
as he turned out, alas, had been mocking his hollaballoon a sample 
of the costume of the country). 

— Tape oaf that saw foull and sew wrong, welsher, you suck of 
a thick stock and the udder, and confiteor yourself (for bekersse 
he had cuttered up and misfutthered in the most multiplest 
manner for that poor old bridge’s masthard slouch a shook of 
cloakses the wise his own fitther couldn’t nose him). 
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Chorus : With his coate so graye. And his pounds that he 
pawned from the burning. 


— And who did you do at doyle today, my horsey dorksey 
gentryman. Serge Mee, suit ! sazd he, tersey kersey. And 
when Tersse had sazd this Kersse stood them the whole koursse 
of training how the whole blazy raze acurraghed, from lambkins- 
back to sliving board and from spark to phoenish. And they 
peered him beheld on the pyre. 


And it was so. Behold. 


—Isn’t that effect ? gig for gag, asked there three newcommers 
at the ones upon a topers who, while in admittance to that im- 
pedance, as three as they were there, they had been malttreating 
themselves to their health’s contempt. 


— That’s fag for fig, confessed mhos for mhos those who, would 
it not be for that dielectrick, were upon the point of obsoletion, 
and at the brink of from the pillary of the Nilsens and from the 
statutes of the Kongbullies and from the millestones of Ovler- 
eroamlius libitate nos, Domnial ! 


— And so culp me goose, he sazd, szed the ham muncipated of 
the first course, recoursing, all cholers and coughs with his beauw 
on the bummell, the bugganeering wanderducken, he sazd, (that 
his pumps may ship awhoyle shandymound of the dussard), the 
coarsehair highsaydighsayman, there’s nice tugs he looks, (how 
you was, Ship Alouset ») he sazd, the bloedaxe bloodooth baltxe- 
bec, that is crupping into our raw lenguage navel through the 
lumbsmall of his hawsehole, he sazd, donconfounder him, voyaging 
after maidens, belly jonah hunting the polly joans, and the hurss 
of all portnoysers befaddle him, he sazd, till I split in his flags, he 
sazd, one to one, the landslewder, after Donnerbruch fire. Reefer 
was a wenchman. One can smell off his wetsments how he is 
coming from a beach of promisck. Where is that old muttiny, 
shall Task ? Free kicks he will have from me , turncoats, in Bar 
Bartley if I wars a fewd years ago. Meistr Capteen Gaascooker, 
a salestrimmer ! As he was soampling me ledder, like pulp, and 
as I was trailing his fumbelums, like hulp, he’ll fell the fall of me 
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faus, he sazd, like yulp. The goragorridgorballyed pushkalsson, 
he sazd, with his bellows pockets fulled of potchtatos and his fox 
in a stomach, a disagrees to his ramskew coddlelecherskithers’ 
zirkuvs, drop down dead and deaf, and there is never a teilwrmans 
in the feof fife of Iseland or in the wholeabelongd of Skunkinabory 
from Drumadunderry till the rumnants of Mecckrass, could milk 
a colt in thrushes foran furrow follower width that camelump bakk. 


Upon this dry call of selenium cell with its doomed crack of the 
old damn ukonnen power insound in it the lord of the saloom, as 
if for a flash salamagunnded himself, listed his tummelumpsk pack 
and hearinat presently returned him, ambilaterally alleyeoneyesed, 
from their uppletoned layir to his beforetime guests , that bunch 
of palers on their round, timemarching and petrolling how, who if 
they were abound to loose a laugh ( Toni Lampi, you booraascal ! ) 
they were abooned to let it as the leashed they might do when they 
felt ( O, the wolf he’s on the walk, sees his sham cram bokk ! ) 
their joke was coming home to them, the steerage way for stabling, 
ghustorily spoeking, gen and gang, dane and dare, like the dud 
spuk of his first foetotype ( Trolldedroll, how vary and likely ! ) , 
the fillibustered , the fully bellied. With the old sit in his shoul- 
ders, and the new satin atlas onder his uxter, erning his breadth 
to the swelt of his proud and, picking up the emberose of the lizod 
lights, his tail toiled of spume and spawn, and the bulk of him, 
and hulk of him as whenever it was he reddled a ruad to riddle a 
rede from the sphinxish pairc while Ede was a guardin, ere love a 
side issue. They hailed him cheeringly, their encient, the mur- 
rainer, and wallruse, the merman, ye seal that lubs you lassers, 
Thallasee or Tullafilmagh, when come of uniform age. 


— Heave, coves, emptybloddy ! 


And ere he could catch or hook or line to suit their saussyskins, 
the lumpenpack. 


— Sot ! sod the tailors opsits from their gabbalots, change all 
that whole set. Shut downandshet up. Our set, our set’s allohn. 


And they poured em behoiled on the fire. Scaald ! 
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Rowdiose wodhalooing. Theirs is one lessonless missage for 
good and truesirs. Will any persen bereaved to be passent 
bringback or rumpart to the Hoved politymester. Clontarf, one 
love, one fear. Ellers for the greeter glossary of code, callen hom : 
Finucane-Lee, Finucane-Law. 

Am. Dg. 

Welter focussed. 

Wind from the nordth. Warmer towards muffinbell, Lull. 


As our revelant Colunnfiller predicted in last mount’s chattiry 
sermon, the allexpected depression over Schiumdinebbia, a bygger 
muster of veirying precipitation and haralded by faugh sicknells, 
(hear kokkenhovens ekstras !) and umwalloped in an unusuable 
suite of clouds, having filthered through the middelhav of the 
same gorgers’ kennel on its wage wealthwards and incursioned a 
sotten retch of low pleasure, missed in some parts but with lucal 
drizzles, the outlook for tomarry (Streamstress Mandig) beamed 
brider, his ability good. 

What hopends to they ? 


Giant crash in Aden. Birdflights confirm abbroaching nub- 
tials. Burial of Lifetenant-Groevener Hatchett, R.I.D. Devine’s 
Previdence. 

Ls. De. 


Art thou gainous sense uncompetite | Limited. Anna Lynchya 
Pourable ! One and eleven. United We Stand, even many 
offered. Don’t forget. I wish auspicable thievesdayte for the 
stork dyrby. It will be a thousand’s a won paddies. And soon 
to bet. On drums of bliss. With hapsalap troth, hipsalewd 
prudity, hopesalot honnessy, hoopsaloop luck. After when from 
midnights unwards the fourposter harp quartetto. (Kiskiviikko, 
Kalastus. Torstaj, tanssia. Perjantaj, peleja. Lavanta) ja 
Sunnuntaj christianismus kirjallisuus, kirjallisuus christianismus. ) 
Whilesd this pellover his finnisch. 

— Comither, ahorace, thou mighty man of valour, elderman 
adaptive of Capel Ysnod, till I’ve fined you a faulter-in-law, to 
become your son-to-be, gentlemens tealer, generalman seelord, 
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gosse and bosse, hunguest and horasa, jonjemsums both, szed the 
head marines talebearer, then sayd the ships gospfather in the 
scat story to the husband’s capture and let laid pacts be being 
betving ye, he sayd, by my main makeshift, he sayd, one fisk and 
one flesk, as flat as, Estmand Edmondson you, you're iron slides 
and so hompety domp as Paddley Mac Namara here he’s a hardy 
canooter, if thou wilt serve Idyall as thou hast sayld. And 
Gophar sayd unto Glideon and sayd he to the nowedding captain 
the rude hunnerable Humphrey, comeether, sayd he, my merry- 
time marelupe, you wutan whaal, sayd he, into the shipfolds of 
our quadrupede island, bless madhugh, mardyk, luusk and cong. 
Blass Neddos bray. And no more of your maimed acts after this 
or be the hooley tabell, as Horrocks Toler hath most cares to call 
it, I'll rehearse your comeundermends and first mardhyr you 
entirely. As puck as that Paddeus picked the pun and left the 
lollies off the foiled. A Trinity judge will crux your boom. Pat 
is the man for thy. Ay ay ! And he pured him beheild of the 
ouishguss, mingling a sign of the cruisk. I popetithes thee, 
Ocean, sayd he, Oscarvaughther, sayd he, Erievikkingr, sayd he, 
intra trifum triforium trifoliorum , sayd he forfor furst of giel- 
gaulgalls and hero chief explunderer of the clansakiltic, sayd he, 
the streameress mastress to the sea aase cuddycoalman’s and let 
this douche for you as a wholly apuzzler’s and for all the puk- 
kaleens to the wakes of you, sayd he, out of the hellsinky of the 
howtheners and be danned to ye, sayd he, into our roomyo 
connellic relation, sayd he, in that the loyd mave hercy on your 
sael ! Anomyn and awer. Spickinusand. 


— Nansense, you snorsted ? he was haltid agenst all religions 
overtrow so hworefore the pokker the bigbug storstore exploder 
would he be daadooped by Priest Gudfodren of the sacredhaunt 
suit in Diaeblen-Balkley at Saint Petricksburg > But ear this : 


— And here aaherra, my rere admirable peadar poulsen, sayd 
he, consistently, to the secondnamed sutor, my lately lamented 
sponsorship, tomkin about your lief eurekason and his undish- 
covery of americle, be the roaring forties, he sayd, and on my 
sopper crappidamn, as Harris himself says, here is the ninethest 
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pork of a man whisk swimmies in Dybblin water from Ballscodden 
easthmost till Thyrston’s Lickslip and, sayd he, ( whiles the heart 
of Lukky Swayn slaughed in his icebox for to think of all the 
soorts of smukklers he would behave in juteyfrieze being forelooper 
to her ) praties peel to our goodsend Brandonius, filius of a Cara, 
spouse to Fynlogue, he has the nicesth pert of a nittlewoman in 
the house, a treasure astore for you, that he daughts upon of anny 
livving plusquebelle, to child and foster, titting out through her 
droemer window for the flyend of a touchman over the wishtas 
of English Strand when Kilbarrack bell pings saksalaisance that 
Concessas with Sinbads may (pong!), where our dollimonde sees 
the phantom shape of Mr. Fortunatus Wright since winksome 
Miss Bulkeley made loe to her wrecker and he took her to be a 
rover, O, and playing house of ivary dower of gould, and gift you 
soil me peepat my prize, which its a blue loogoont for her in a 
bleakeyed seusan if she can’t give Norgeyborgey good _ airish 
timers, while her fresh racy turf is kindly kindling up the lovver 
with the flu, aiden bay scye and dye, aasbukividdy, twentynine 
to her dozen and coocoo him didulceydovely to his old cawcaws 
huggin and munin for his strict privatear and beat his barge into 
a battering pram with her wattling way for cubblin and, sayd he, 
the marriage mixter, to Kersse, Son of Joe Ashe, her coaxfonder, 
timkin abeat your Andraws Meltons and his lovsang of the short 
and shifty, I will turn my thinks to things alove and I will speak 
but threes ones, sayd he, my truest patrions good founter, poles a 
port and zones asunder, tie up in hates and repeat at luxure, you 
can better your tooblue prodestind arson, tyler bach, when it 
comes to the ride onerable, sayd he, and all needed for the lay, 
down to forkpiece and bucklecatch, in the pirvacy of the pir- 
manocturne, hap, sayd he, (whiles the breath of Huppy Hullespond 
swumped in his seachest for to renumber all the nights long roll 
and call of sweetheart emmas that every had a port in from 
Coxenhagen till the brottels on the Nile), before Sing Mattins in 
the Fields, ringsengd ringsengd, for its never dawn in the dark 
but the deed comes to life, upon the night of the things of the 
night of the making to stand up the double tet of the oversear of 
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the seize who cometh from the mighty deep and on the night of 
making Horuse to crihumph over his enemy, be the help of me 
cope as so pluse the riches of the roedshields, she will make a 
suomease pair and singlette, jodhpur smalls and tailorless, (hip, 
hip, horatia !) for my old comrhade saltymar here, Briganteen — 
General Sir A. I. Magnus, the flappenooser, master of the good 
lifebark Ulivengrene of Onslought, and the homespund of her 
hearth, (Fuss his farther was the norse norse east and Muss his 
mother was a gluepot) and, gravydock or groovy anker, and a 
hulldread pursunk manowhood, who he is the bettest bluffy blond- 
blubber of an olewidgeon what overspat a skettle in a skib. 


Cawcaught. Coocaged. 


And Dub did glow that night. And it was dim upon the floods 
only and there was day on all the ground. 


With her banbax hoist from holder zig for zag through pool and 
polder, cheap, cheap, cheap and Laughing Jack, all augurs 
scorenning, see the Bolche your pictures motion and Kitzy 
Kleinsuessmein eloping for that holm in Finn’s Hotel Fiord. 
Nova Norenning. Where they pulled down the kuddle and they 
made fray and if thee don’t look homey well that Dook can eye Mae. 


He goat a berth. And she cot a manege. And woth’s gorse 
mundom ganna wedst. 

Knock knock. War’s where ! Which war > The Twwinns. 
Knock knock. Woos without ! Without what > An apple. 
Knock knock. 

The kilder massed, one then and uhindred, (harefoot, birdy- 
hands, herringabone, beesknees), and they barneydansked a 
kathareen round to know the who and to show the howsome. 
Why was you hiding, moder of moders >? And where was hunty 
poppa the gun ? Pointing up to skyless heaven like the spoon 
out of sergeantmajor’s tay. Which was the worst of them 
phaymix cupplerts > He’s herd of hoarding and her faiths is 
altared. Becoming ungoing their seeming sames for though that 
liamstone deaf do his part there’s a windtreetop whipples the 
damp off the mourning. But tellusit allasif wellasits end. And 
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the lunger it takes the swooner they tumble two. He knows he’s 
just thrilling and she’s sure she’d squeam. The threelegged man 
and the tulippied dewydress. Lludd hillmythey, we’re brimming 
to hear. The durst he did and the first she ever ? Peganeen 
Bushe, this isn’t the polkar, catch as you cancan when high land 
fling !_ And you Tommy Melooney, I'll tittle your barents if you 
stick that pigpin upinto meh ! 

So whoopsabout a plabbaside, poison kerls, from your tarns, 
thwaites and thorpes, withes, tofts and fosses, fells, haughs and 
shaws, lunds, garths and dales, mensuring the megnominous as so 
will is the littleyest, the myrioheartzed with toroidal coil, eira area 
round wantanajocky, fin above wave after duckydowndivvy, 
trader arm aslung beauty belt, the formor velican, and nana 
karlikeevna, sommerlad and cinderenda how Big Bil Brine 
Borumoter first took his gage at lil lolly lavvander waader and 
was it the twylyd or the mounth of the yare or the feint of her 
smell made the seomen assalt of her (in imageascene all : whim- 
whim whimwhim). To the laetification of disgeneration by 
neuhumorisation of our kristianiasation. For the joy of the dew 
on the flower of the fleets on the fields of the foam of the waves of 
the seas of the wild main from Borneholm has jest come to crown. 
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FRANZ KAFKA 
Metamorphosis 


Gregor did not enter the room, but remained behind the closed 
half of the sliding door, leaning against it in such a fashion that 
only his head, a little cocked to one side, and half his body could 
be seen. He stared across the room at the others. Meanwhile the 
day was growing brighter. Across the street a clear-cut segment 
of a gray monotonous building had become visible. From the long 
rows of bay-windows bulging from its facade, it was evidently a 
hospital. The rain was still falling, but now only in big drops, 
each individually distinguishable as it pelted on the ground. The 
breakfast dishes stood in a huge heap on the table, for breakfast 
with his father was the most important meal of the day which he 
would drag out for hours, dawdling over his newspapers. On the 
wall directly opposite hung a photograph of Gregor, taken during 
his military service in the uniform of a lieutenant, laughing and 
unconcerned, one hand on his sabre as if to call attention to the 
respect due his uniform and rank. The door to the front room 
was open. And because the house-door was also ajar, it was possi- 
ble to see the yard in front of the house and the first few steps of 
the stairs leading down to it. 

‘Well’, said Gregor, and he was conscious of being the only one 
who had kept his equanimity, “‘I’ll get dressed right away, pack 
up my sample-box and catch the train. Don’t you really want me 
to go? You see, Herr Head Clerk, I am not stubborn and I like 
to work. The road-game is a difficult one, but I’ve got to have 
something to do. Where are you going now, Herr Head Clerk? 
To the office? If so, are you going to make an honest report of 
everything? It is possible for a man to become temporarily in- 
capacitated for work; but isn’t that just the time you ought to 
remember what he has accomplished in the past and say to your- 
self that after he gets clear of his present difficulties he will return 
to his work with a renewed diligence and concentration? [ am 
under deep obligations to the boss. You are well aware of that. 
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On the other hand I have my parents and my sister to take care 
of. I am ina tight spot. But I’ll work my way out of it. Please 
don’t make my task any more difficult than it is. Say a good 
word for me at the office. I know they haven’t got much regard 
for traveling salesmen there. They think a traveling salesman 
makes a lot of money and has an easy life. They have no special 
reason to think so, but you, Herr Head Clerk,—you can take a 
saner view of the matter than the other employees. Yes, con- 
fidentially, even a less prejudiced view than the boss himself. 
He, in his position of employer, is tempted to judge the men under 
him somewhat too severely. And you also know very well that 
the drummer who spends all the year outside of the office can 
easily become a victim of malicious chatter, unfortunate coin- 
cidences and groundless complaints against which it is next to 
impossible for him to protect himself. For the most part he learns 
nothing of what has gone on in his absence. Or, if he does, it is 
only long after the harm has been done, when he comes to the end 
of his trip in a state of complete exhaustion and recognizes, in his 
personal discomfiture at home, the evil results of causes no longer 
readily discernible. Herr Head Clerk, please don’t go away with- 
out giving me at least an indication that you can see grounds for 
my plea.” 

But at Gregor’s first words the head clerk had already turned 
away, and, his lips pursed, was now looking back at him over 
twitching shoulders. During Gregor’s speech he did not remain 
quiet a single moment but, without losing sight of Gregor, kept 
backing towards the door—though very gradually, as if he had 
received an order not to leave the room. He was already in the 
front room, and from the sudden movement with which he with- 
drew his last foot from the living room, one might have thought 
he had burned the sole of it. Once in the front room, he stretched 
his right hand far out from him towards the door, as if divine 
salvation were awaiting him there. 


Gregor saw that if he let the head-clerk leave in this mood, his 
situation at the office would be seriously jeopardized. His parents 
were incapable of grasping things fully. During all these long 
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years they had firmly believed that Gregor would be taken care 
of by his firm for life, and now they were so preoccupied with the 
more immediate worries that they lost all sense of what complica- 
tions might ensue. But Gregor was painfully aware of them. The 
head-clerk had to be detained, calmed, reasoned with and finally 
won over; the future of Gregor and that of his family depended 
on it! If only his sister had been here! She was clever; she had 
realized the situation and was already in tears while Gregor was 
still helpless on his back. And certainly the head-clerk, ladies’ 
man that he was, would have willingly listened to her: she would 
have closed the street door and talked the panic out of him in the 
front room. But his sister was not there — she could not be — 
Gregor himself hadtoact. And failing to realize that he was not yet 
fully acquainted with his new faculties of locomotion, while the 
thought never entered his head that his speech was possibly and 
very probably unintelligible, he came out from behind the door 
and flung himself through the opening. He wanted to get near 
the head-clerk who was already on the front stairs clinging gro- 
tesquely with both hands to the railing. But, as he sought some- 
thing to hold on to, he fell and, with a small ery, suddenly found 
himself landing squarely on his many tiny legs. Hardly had this 
occurred when he experienced a sensation of well-being for the 
first time that morning. His little legs felt the solid ground 
beneath them; he noticed to his joy that they functioned perfectly ; 
they even made an effort to carry him where he wanted to go; 
and he thought that all his sufferings were now about to end. 
But at the same moment, as he lay on the floor rocking with 
repressed emotion directly opposite his mother and not far away, 
the latter, who for the first few minutes had seemed entirely 
lost in herself, suddenly jumped up, her arms stretched wide, her 
fingers extended, and screamed: “Help, for God’s sake, help!” 
She kept her head bent because she wanted to have a better view 
of Gregor. But then, without any seeming logic, she ran 
towards him. When she arrived at his side, as if at her wits’ end 
she suddenly sat down on him, and did not seem to notice that 
beside her the coffee was pouring in big streams on the rug out of 
the large coffee pot which had been overthrown. 
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‘‘Mother, mother’, Gregor said softly and looked up at her. 
For a moment the head-clerk was forgotten by Gregor who, seeing 
the coffee trickling down, could not help snapping the air several 
times with his jaws. At this, his mother screamed again, fled from 
the table and fell into the arms of his father who was hurrying 
towards her. But Gregor now had no time for his parents. The 
head-clerk was already on the stairs, his chin over the banisters 
for a last look. Gregor leaped up and tried to reach him. But the 
head-clerk probably had an inkling of what was going to happen, 
for he jumped down several steps at once and disappeared shout- 
ing ‘Hoo!’ The echoes rang through the entire hallway. Unfor- 
tunately, this flight seemed finally to bewilder the father who 
until now had been entirely self-possessed. For instead of running 
after the head-clerk himself, or at least not impeding Gregor in his 
pursuit, he grasped in his right hand the cane which the head- 
clerk had left with his hat and overcoat on an armchair and in his 
left picked up a big newspaper from the table. Then, stamping his 
feet, he started to drive Gregor back into his room by waving 
the cane and newspaper at him. Gregor’s pleas were to no avail; 
they were not even understood. Try as he might to turn his head 
humbly, at each attempt the father only stamped his feet. Across 
the room his mother, in spite of the cold weather, had opened a 
window, and, leaning far out, had buried her face in her hands. 
Now up the stairs from the street came a strong draft. The 
window curtains blew outward; the newspaper on the table began 
rustling, a few sheets fluttered across the floor. Pitilessly his 
father drove him on, all the while continuing to make hissing 
noises like a wild man. But Gregor was not accustomed to walking 
backwards. It was a very slow procedure. If he had only been 
allowed to turn round he would have reached his room quickly. 
But he was afraid of making his father impatient by a time- 
consuming about-face, for, every moment, deadly blows on his 
back or head threatened him from the cane in his father’s hand. 
Finally, however, there was nothing left to do, for he noticed with 
terror that in walking backwards he was unable to keep his 
direction. So, without stopping, he began to turn round as quickly 
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as he was able—which was in reality only very slowly—all the 
time throwing anxious sideward glances at his father. Perhaps 
his father realized his good intentions, for now he no longer 
bothered him as before; on the contrary he directed his turning 
movements this way and that from a distance with the end of his 
cane. If only his father would stop that intolerable hissing! 
Gregor completely lost his head at that. He had almost finished 
the turn when — his mind still on this hissing — he made a mis- 
take and once more fell back a bit. When at last he succeeded in 
getting his head in front of the doorway, it turned out that his 
body was too large to pass through the opening. Of course, his 
father, in his present state of mind, never thought of opening the 
other half of the door to make a wide enough aperture for Gregor 
to pass through. His one and only idea was to get Gregor back 
into his room as quickly as possible. He could never have borne 
with the complicated manoeuvres which Gregor would have had 
to undertake in order to get up on his little rear legs and perhaps 
sidle through the door in that fashion. Was it possible that he 
was driving him on — as if there were no longer any obstacle in 
his path — with a new, a special kind of noise? The noise now no 
longer sounded behind Gregor like the voice of his father alone — 
it was no longer a joke — and Gregor squeezed himself, come 
what might, by main force into the doorway. One side of his 
body swung up in the air and there he lay tilted in the opening. 
His flank was sore from having scraped over the jamb, ugly stains 
marked on the white floor. Soon he 'was stuck fast, and would 
not have been able to budge without assistance. His little legs on 
one side hung trembling in mid air, those on the other side were 
painfully squeezed against the floor. Then, suddenly, from behind, 
his father gave him a strong push which released him, and he 
landed with a plop, bleeding profusely, in the middle of his own 
room. The door was pushed to with the cane; then everything 
was quiet at last. 


Not until dusk did Gregor awaken from a heavy sleep which 
resembled unconsciousness. He would have undoubtedly awak- 
ened very shortly afterwards without any disturbance, for he felt 
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he had slept and rested sufficiently. But now it seemed to him as 
if a furtive step and a cautious closing of the door that led to the 
front room had aroused him. The gleam of the electric street-lamp 
spread in pale patches over the ceiling and the upper parts of the 
furniture; below, where Gregor lay, all was dark. Searching awk- 
wardly with his antennae, which he only now began to appreciate 
fully, he pushed himself slowly towards the door to find out what 
had happened there. His left side seemed one long, painfully 
knitting wound and he was forced as a consequence to limp on two 
rows of his legs. As a matter of fact, one little leg had been seri- 
ously injured in the happenings of the forenoon and dragged 
lifelessly along. It was indeed a miracle that only one had been 
injured. 

It was only when he reached the door that he noticed what 
really had lured him there; the odor of something to eat. For 
there, in front of the door, stood a bow] filled with sweet milk in 
which little slices of white bread were swimming. He almost burst 
out laughing with joy — for he was even hungrier than he had 
been in the morning — and he immediately dipped his head in 
the milk almost up to his eyes. But he was disappointed and 
soon drew back—not only because eating was difficult for him on 
account of the soreness in his left side, (as he could only eat now if 
his whole body worked snortingly in unison), but because the milk 
which had formerly been his favorite food and which his sister 
had surely put there for that reason, now did not taste right at 
all. In fact, he had to turn away from the bow! with aversion; 
and he crept back into the center of the room. 


In the living room (Gregor noticed it through the door-chink) 
the gas had been lit; but while in other days his father was in the 
habit of reading the afternoon paper aloud to his mother and 
sometimes his sister, not a sound was now heard. Well, perhaps 
this habit of reading aloud, of which his sister had frequently told 
him and written him, had gone out of practice of late. A dead 
stillness reigned, although the house was certainly not empty. 
‘What a quiet life the family is leading!’ mused Gregor, and, as 


he stared into the darkness, he felt a great pride for having been 
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able to provide such a life in such a comfortable house for his 
parents and his sister. But now suppose all this tranquility, this 
comfort, this contentment should come to a horrible end? In 
order not to lose himself in such thoughts, Gregor decided on 
action. He started to crawl up and down the room. 


During the long evening now one, now another of the sliding doors 
was furtively opened, permitting a little chink of light to appear, 
but was quickly shut again. Someone probably had felt the urge 
to come in but on second thought found too many objections to 
do it. Finally Gregor came up close to the door of the living-room 
and determined to entice the timorous visitor in, some way or 
other, or at least to find out who it might be. But the door was 
no longer open and Gregor waited in vain. Early that morning 
when all the doors were locked, everyone wanted to come in to 
see him; now that he had opened the one door and the other had 
obviously been opened during the day, no one any longer came, 
and the keys had also been removed to the outside. 


It was only late at night that the light was finally put out in 
the living room, and from this it was easy to see that his parents 
and sister had remained up that long; for, as he could distinctly 
hear, all three now were leaving on tiptoe. Surely no one would 
come to see Gregor until morning; so he had a long time in which 
to meditate undisturbed. Now for a while he could bring order 
into his life once again. But the high-ceilinged, empty room in 
which he was obliged to lie flat on the floor, made him afraid, even 
though he could not find the cause for his fear — for was this not 
his own room in which he had been living for the past five years? 
And witha half conscious turn, not without a slight sense of shame, 
he scuttled under the sofa. There, although his back was squeezed 
and pinched quite a bit, and although he was no longer able to 
lift his head, he immediately felt at home and was only sorry that 
his body was too large to get entirely under. 


There he remained all night in a dozing half-sleep from which 
his hunger awakened him time and again with a start. At one 
moment he would give himself completely over to his worries, at 
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another to vague hopes; all of which, however, only ended in the 
realization that he would have to keep quiet for the time being. 


Perhaps with patience and every possible consideration of their 
feelings, he might eventually succeed in making bearable to his 
family the annoyance which in his present condition he simply 
had to cause them. 


Early in the morning—it was still dark—Gregor had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the strength of the resolution he had just made. 
From the front room his sister, already fully dressed, opened the 
door and looked in with tense expectancy. She did not locate him 
at once; but when she finally saw him under the sofa—Lord, he 
had to be somewhere, he couldn’t have flown away—she became 
so frightened that, losing control of herself, she slammed the door 
shut again from the outside. But, as if she felt sorry for what 
she had done, she immediately reopened it and stepped back into 
the room on tip-toe, as if she were visiting the room of a very 
sick man, or of a stranger. Gregor had pushed his head forward 
to the edge of the sofa and was observing her. Is she going to 
notice that he left the milk untouched, he wondered, and—what’s 
more—not at all from a lack of hunger? Is she going to bring in 
another dish which might be more to his liking? If she is not going 
to do it of her own accord, he would starve rather than call her 
attention to it, though he had a tremendous urge to burst forth 
from under the sofa, to throw himself at his sister’s feet and to beg 
her to give him something good to eat. But his sister noticed 
immediately to her great surprise that the bowl was still full, and 
that only a little milk had been spilled about; she picked up the bowl, 
—not with her bare hands, but with a rag,—and carried it out. 
Gregor was extremely curious to know what she was going to 
bring him in its stead, and he cudgelled his brain to no end over 
the question. Yet he would never have been able to guess what 
his sister actually did in her kindness. To test his likes and dis- 
likes she brought him a whole array of things spread out on an old 
newspaper: some half-rotten vegetables; some left-over bones 
from the dinner, surrounded by coagulated gravy; a few dried 
currants and almonds; a cheese, which two days ago Gregor had 
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declared inedible; a piece of dry bread, and a piece of bread, 
buttered and salted. She added to all this a bowl filled with 
water—the bowl which was probably destined for Gregor’s per- 
sonal use from now on. Then, out of a sense of delicacy—for she 
knew that Gregor would not eat in front of her—she withdrew 
hurriedly and even turned the key in the lock so he might feel 
free to make himself comfortable in any manner he wished. 


As he started to eat, Gregor’s little legs began whirring. His 
bruises must have been completely healed; he no longer felt any 
hindrance. He was astonished at this, and remembered how, 
more than a month ago, he had cut his finger slightly with a knife, 
and how this wound had still hurt him only the day before yester- 
day. “‘Is it possible that I am now less sensitive to pain?” he 
mused, and was already busy, greedily sucking up the cheese to 
which he had been immediately and especially attracted before all 
the other foods. Then, in hasty succession, his eyes brimming 
with tears of satisfaction, he devoured the cheese, the vegetables, 
and the gravy. But the fresh foods did not please him. He could 
not even tolerate their odour; he even dragged the things he 
wanted to eat a bit farther off from them. 


He had finished everything and was lazily lolling on one side 
when his sister slowly turned the key as a signal for him to with- 
draw. He came to with a start as if he had been asleep and 
raced back under the sofa once more. But it required great self- 
possession for him to remain there, even during the brief time his 
sister was in the room; for, as a result of his abundant eating, his 
body had become swollen and he could hardly breathe in such a 
tight place. All the time suffering slight attacks of suffocation, 
he looked on with bloated eyes, while his sister, suspecting nothing, 
swept up, with a broom, not only the remainders, but also the food 
he had not touched, as if they were no longer edible. And now she 
hastily poured all into a bucket which she closed with a wooden 
cover, then carried it out. Hardly had she turned her back, when 
Gregor pulled himself from beneath the sofa, stretched and puffed 
himself up comfortably. 
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In this fashion Gregor was given his meals every day, once in 
the forenoon when his parents and the servant-girl were still 
asleep, and a second time after the general luncheon. For then, 
the parents were accustomed to take a short nap and the servant 
girl would be sent out by his sister under some pretext or other. 
They certainly did not want Gregor to starve, but perhaps they 
could not bear having his eating brought any more concretely to 
their notice than by hearsay—or perhaps in all probability his 
sister wanted to spare them what sadness she could, little as that 
might be—for, really they were suffering enough as it was. 


By what pretext they had gotten rid of the doctor and the 
locksmith that first forenoon, Gregor was unable to learn, for, 
since the others could not understand him, it never struck any- 
one, not even his sister, that he could understand them. So 
when she was in his room he had to content himself with listening 
to her sighs and supplications to the saints. Only later on, when 
she had got a little accustomed to everything—there was never, 
of course, any question about her becoming entirely used to it,— 
Gregor sometimes caught a remark which was intended to be 
friendly, or could be so interpreted. “He had really a good appe- 
tite today’’, she would say, when Gregor had stoked away a good 
meal. When the contrary was the case, which began to occur 
more and more frequently, she would say, almost sadly, ‘“Now 
he’s left all his food’. 


But if Gregor was unable to get any news directly, he eaves- 
dropped many a tidbit from the room next door; for whenever he 
heard any voices, he would run immediately to the door from 
which they came and press his entire body against it. And, espe- 
cially in the early days, there was no conversation which did not, 
somehow, directly or indirectly deal with him. The first two days 
at every meal he could hear them deliberating on what attitude 
should be adopted. Between meals too there was talk on the 
same subject, for there were always at least two members of the 
family at home. Probably no one wanted to stay there alone, and 
the house could not be left entirely unguarded. Besides, the 
cook had begged his mother on bended knees, the very first 
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day, to dismiss her at once. It was not quite clear what or 
how much she knew of what had happened. But when she said 
good-bye a quarter of an hour later, she weepingly thanked his 
mother for his dismissal; then without anyone asking her to do so, 
uttered a great oath not to reveal the slightest detail to anybody. 


Now his sister, with his mother, had to take care of the 
cooking. To be sure, that did not give her much trouble, for 
hardly anything was being eaten. Again and again Gregor heard 
one of them imploring another to eat, and receive for a reply 
merely “Thanks, I’ve had enough’’, or something of the sort. Nor 
was there anything in all likelihood being drunk. His sister often 
asked their father if he wanted some beer, and cordially offered to 
fetch it herself. When the father remained silent, in order to 
prevent any possible objection, she would suggest sending the 
janitress out for it. But then the father would utter a loud ““No”’, 
and that would be the end of that. 


Already in the course of the first day his father had explained 
the entire state of the family fortune, both to his mother and to 
his sister. From time to time he left the table and took some 
voucher or note-book from his little cash-box which he had saved 
five years ago from the collapse of his business. Gregor heard 
him open the complicated lock and close it again after taking 
out what he had been looking for. These explanations of his father 
were to some extent the first pleasant news Gregor had heard since 
his imprisonment. Up to this time he had been of the opinion that 
his father had lost everything in a business fiasco. At any rate, 
his father had not told him anything to the contrary—but then, 
too, Gregor had never asked him about it. In those days Gregor’s 
only interest was to use every means at his disposal to make the 
family forget as quickly as possible the business disaster which 
had hurled them all into complete despair. And so at that time 
he began to work with special fervour. Almost overnight he 
stepped from the position of a little clerk to that of a drummer, 
which naturally offered quite different possibilities for earning 
money. There, successes were immediately translated into cash 
in the shape of commissions; and these he would plank down on 
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the table at home before the astonished family. Those were great 
days, and they never returned—at least not in the same splendor, 
in spite of the fact that later on Gregor earned enough money to 
permit him to bear all the expenses of the family, and he actually 
did so. Indeed, they had come to take it as a matter of course, 
the family as well as Gregor! They accepted the money gratefully. 
He turned it over voluntarily, but no real warmth was any longer 
possible. Only his sister had remained close to Gregor. And it 
was his secret plan to send her, next year, to the conservatory of 
music—regardless of the expense involved, which he would find a 
way to meet in somehow or other. Unlike Gregor, she loved music 
and could play the violin touchingly. And frequently during 
Gregor’s brief stay in town, they would mention the conserva- 
tory in their conversations, but always as a beautiful dream 
the realization of which could not be envisaged. Nor did the 
parents like to listen to those innocent musings. But Gregor had 
thought very definitely about it and intended to put the suggestion 
formally to them at Christmas. 


Such thoughts—quite useless in his present state—kept going 
through his head while he lay glued to the door, listening. Some- 
times he was so tired that he could no longer keep his attention 
fixed and would let his head knock negligently against the door. 
But he would then withdraw it immediately, for even the slight 
noise which he had made in doing so would be heard next door, 
and would cause them all to relapse into silence. ‘“Wonder what 
he’s up to now?” his father asked after a while, obviously turning 
towards the door. And then only would the interrupted conver- 
sation be gradually taken up again. 


Gregor had now become sufficiently aware, from his father’s 
habit of repeating himself frequently in his explanations,—partly — 
because he had not been in touch with these things himself for a 
long time, and partly, because Gregor’s mother was not able to 
take in all the details at once—that, in spite of the seriousness of 
the disaster there still existed a small fortune from the old days. 
This in the meanwhile had increased somewhat as a result of the 
untouched interest. Moreover, the money which Gregor had 
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brought home every month—he himself only retained a few 
gulden—was never entirely spent, and had increased to a sizeable 
capital. Gregor, behind the door, nodded approvingly, delighted 
at this unexpected foresight and economy. As a matter of fact, 
he might have paid up his father’s debts to the boss with this 
surplus money, and the day on which he might have thrown off 
his burden would have been much nearer. But now, undoubtedly, 
it was better the way his father had arranged it. 


This money was not by any means sufficient to allow the family 
to live on the interest; it was perhaps enough to allow them to live 
a year or two on it at the most, not more than that. It was merely 
a sum which should not be touched, but should be kept against a 
rainy day; and the money for their livelihood still had to be 
earned. However, his father although a healthy man, was along 
in years and had no great confidence in his reserve physical re- 
sources. For five years he had not felt able to work and during 
that time, which was the first vacation in his laborious and yet 
unsuccessful life, he had put on considerable weight. As a result, 
he had become rather cumbersome and slow. On the other hand, 
it was out of the question for his aged mother to be able to earn 
any money, for she was suffering from asthma. Even a walk 
through the house demanded a strong effort. She spent every 
other day on the sofa near the window, unable to breathe without 
difficulty. And his sister who was still little more than a child— 
she was only seventeen years old—could not be expected to earn 
any money. No one could begrudge her her manner of living up 
till now, which consisted in dressing neatly, sleeping long, helping 
with the household duties, participating in a few modest amuse- 
ments, and, what was most to her taste, playing the violin. When- 
ever they talked about the necessity of earning money, Gregor 
would leave the door and throw himself on the cool leather sofa 
near-by, for the very mention of that made him quite feverish with 
shame and sadness. 


Often he lay there through the long night, scratching the leather 
sofa for hours, never sleeping a wink. Or else, unabashed by 
the great effort required to push an armchair to the window, he 
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would clamber up to the window ledge and would loll there, 
propped up against the back of the chair, enjoying, evidently in 
reminiscence, the sense of liberation he had always experienced in 
other days on looking out the window. For now, day by day, even 
the least remote things began to take on vaguer and vaguer 
outlines. The hospital opposite, which he used to curse in former 
times from the very boredom of looking at it, now came barely 
within the scope of his vision. And if he had not known incon- 
trovertibly that he was living in this silent, but quite urban, 
Charlottenstrasse, he might have been under the impression that 
he was gazing from his window into a desert in which a gray sky 
and a gray earth were indistinguishably fused. It was only neces- 
sary for his attentive sister, twice obliged to see that the armchair 
was standing at the window, to realize that whenever she tidied 
up the room she should move it back to the exact place near the 
window where she found it. Yes, from now on she even took care 
to leave the inside shutter of the window open just as he had taken 
to arranging it. 

If only Gregor could have spoken to his sister to thank her for 
all she was obliged to do for him it would have been easier for him 
to accept her services. As it was he suffered keenly from his inabil- 
ity. His sister tried to mitigate the embarrassment of the whole 
thing and as time passed she succeeded in doing so with more 
ease. But with time, Gregor also came to see things with a 
greater clarity. Even her entrance was now terrible to him. 
She would hardly enter the room when, without taking time to 
close the door—although at other times she had been very careful 
to spare everyone the sight of Gregor’s room—she would run 
straight to the window and wrench it hastily open. It was almost 
as though she were suffocating. And even in the coldest weather 
she would remain near the window a little while to take a deep 
breath. With all this running and tumult she would frighten 
Gregor twice every day. During the entire time he would lie trem- — 
bling beneath the sofa, although well aware that she would have — 
liked to spare him all this had it only been possible for her to — 
remain in the room with him without opening the window. 
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On an occasion—it must have been a month after Gregor’s 
metamorphosis and there was no longer any special reason for his 
sister to be astonished at his appearance—she arrived a little earlier 
than usual and came upon Gregor standing at his observation-post 
by the window motionless and truly frightening. Gregor would 
not have been surprised if she had not entered, since, by standing 
there, he made it impossible for her to open the window at once. 
But she not only did not enter—she even stopped short and shut 
the door again, hurriedly. A stranger might even have thought 
that Gregor had been lying in wait and that he had threatened to 
bite her. Gregor, of course, scuttled immediately under cover of 
the sofa; but he had to wait until noon before his sister returned, 
and when she did, she seemed more disturbed than usual. He 
realized from this that the sight of him was still intolerable to her, 
and would remain so in the future. In fact, it was evident that she 
had to make a strong effort not to run off at the appearance of even 
the smallest part of his body when it protruded from beneath the 
sofa. So, to spare her even this sight, one day he carried his blanket 
on his back to the sofa. It took him four hours to do this. Then 
he arranged it in such a way that it covered him so completely that 
his sister, even if she had bent down, could not have seen him. If 
she had felt that this covering was not necessary, she could have 
removed it—it was quite clear that it could not have added much 
to Gregor’s pleasure to isolate himself so completely. But she 
left the blanket the way it was, and Gregor even thought he had 
caught a grateful look when he lifted it a bit cautiously once to 
find out how his sister accepted the new arrangement. 

During the first fortnight his parents could not bear to enter the 
room. He often heard how fully they acknowledged his sister’s 
new work, while, before this, they had frequently been angry 
with her because she seemed to them somewhat worthless. But 
now both father and mother frequently waited, in front of Gregor’s 
room, while his sister was cleaning up within, and hardly was she 
out of the room when she had to tell in minute detail just how 
things looked inside, what Gregor had eaten, how he had behaved 
this time, and if perhaps there was not just a little improvement 
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noticeable. After a relatively short time his mother became © 
anxious to visit Gregor. But the father and the sister held her 
back—at first with reasoned arguments to which Gregor listened 
with great attention and with which he was in complete accord; 
later on, however, they had to retain her by force. Then he would 
hear her cry: “‘But you must let me go to Gregor. Is he not my 
unhappy son? Don’t you see that I simply must see him?” The 
thought would come to Gregor that perhaps it might be a good 
thing if his mother did come in. Not every day, of course, but 
perhaps once a week. She understood everything much better 
than his sister; for his sister, in spite of all her courage, was still a 
child, and perhaps in the final analysis, had undertaken such a 
difficult task only from a spirit of childish levity. 

Gregor’s desire to see his mother was soon gratified. During the 
day out of consideration for his parents, he did not want to let him- 
self be seen at the window, nor was he able to do much crawling 
about on the few square yards of floor. He felt it difficult to lie 
quiet at night; eating soon no longer gave him the least pleasure; 
and so, to divert himself, he took to crawling hither and yon, up 
the walls and over the ceiling. He especially liked to hang from 
the ceiling. That was quite different from lying on the floor—a 
fellow breathed more easily, a slight vibration went through his 
body. And in this almost happy mood of wool-gathering in which 
he found himself up there, he happened once or twice, to his own 
surprise, to let go, and dropped plumb to the floor. But of course — 
he had now quite a different control over his body than in former 
days, and he did not injure himself even in such a great fall. His 
sister soon noticed the new diversion which Gregor had hit upon, | 
for here and there, while creeping about on the walls and ceiling, 
he left traces of his glue behind. And at once she decided to try © 
to arrange things that he might do his crawling with the least 
possible hindrance by removing the furniture most in the way, — 
especially the box and the writing-desk. She was unable to — 
do this alone, still she did not dare ask for help from her father. 
The servant girl would certainly never have helped her—for, 
although this sixteen-year-old girl did her job quite courageously — 
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since the departure of the former cook, she had asked for permis- 
sion to keep the kitchen-door always locked, and to open it only 
on being given a special pass-word. There was nothing left for 
his sister to do but to call on his mother one day when the father 
was out. And his mother came with cries of excited joy, but grew 
silent at the door of Gregor’s room. Of course, his sister, first of 
all looked to see if everything in the room was in order. Then 
only, did she let the mother come in. Gregor had very hastily 
drawn the blanket still more closely about him so that it lay in 
folds. It really looked like a blanket thrown accidentally over the 
sofa. He also refrained this time from spying from beneath it. 
For the time being he renounced the temptation to see his mother, 
and was satisfied in the happiness of only knowing she had finally 
come. ‘“‘Just come in; you can’t see him’’, said his sister, and she 
was evidently leading the mother by the hand. Now Gregor could 
hear the two frail women moving the undoubtedly heavy box from 
its place, and how his sister insisted on doing the major part of the 
labor herself, deaf to the warnings of the mother, who was afraid 
that she might strain herself. It took quite a long while. After 
working for about a quarter of an hour the mother said they 
ought to let the box stand where it was. First of all, it was too 
heavy—they could not finish the job before the father’s arrival— 
and in the second place, it was not certain that they were doing 
Gregor a favor by removing the furniture. She was of the 
opinion that the contrary was the case. The sight of the empty 
wall broke her heart. And why shouldn’t Gregor also feel the 
same way about it since he had always been accustomed to the 
furniture in the room? Wouldn’t he feel lost in the empty room? 
“And don’t you think’’, the mother concluded very softly—(she 
was almost whispering, as if she wanted to keep Gregor, whose 
exact location she did not know, from hearing even the sound of 
her voice, since she was convinced that he did not understand the 
words)—‘‘and don’t you think by the removal of the furniture 
it might look as if we had given up every hope for improvement 
and were leaving him brutally to his own devices? I think it 
would be best to try to keep the room exactly in the condition in 
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which it was formerly, so that Gregor, when he comes back to us 
again, will find nothing changed, and so may more easily for- 
get what happened?” While listening to these words of his 
mother, Gregor recognized that the lack of any immediate human 
intercourse, in addition to the monotonous life within the family, 
must have confused his reason in the course of these last two 
months. He was unable to explain to himself how, otherwise, in 
all seriousness he could have wished his room cleared. Was he 
really anxious to let his warm room, equipped with such com- 
fortable pieces of furniture as those they had inherited, be changed 
into a lair in which, to be sure, he would be able to crawl about un- 
disturbed in all directions, but where he would also swiftly and 
completely forget his human past? For even now he had been on 
the verge of forgetting it, and it was only his mother’s voice which 
he had not heard for so long that had brought him back to his 
senses. Nothing ought to be removed from here; everything ought 
to stay the way it was; he could not afford to be without the 
steadying influence that the furniture had on his mind. And if the 
furniture prevented him from indulging in this senseless crawling 
about, such a state of affairs would certainly not be to his disad- 
vantage—on the contrary. .. 


But unfortunately, his sister was of a different opinion. Of 
late she had come to adopt with her parents, and not without 
some justification, the attitude of special expert whenever Gregor’s 
affairs were being discussed. So, now the mother’s advice be- 
came all the more reason for her to urge, not only the removal 
of the box and the writing-desk which she had at first planned, 
but also of all the other pieces of furniture in the room, save 
the indispensable sofa. It was not merely childish defiance 
o1 the self confidence she had developed of late in such an unex- 
pected and trying manner that led her to insist on this; as a matter 
of fact, she had observed that Gregor needed a great deal of space 
to crawl about in, whereas he never used the furniture at all, so far 
as she could see. Perhaps the gushing spirit of girls of her age 
that makes them seek satisfaction at every turn played a part 
in this; perhaps through it Grete now let herself be tempted to 
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make Gregor’s situation still more terror-inspiring than heretofore 
so she might do still more for him. For certainly no one, with 
the exception of Grete, would dare enter a room in which Gregor 
ruled the empty walls alone. 


So she did not let her mother turn her from her resolution. The 
mother in this room seemed uncertain as a result of her sheer 
disquiet. She soon became silent, and helped the sister as much 
as she could in the removal of the box. Well, if the worst came to 
the worst, Gregor could do without the box. But the desk would 
have to remain. Hardly had the women left the room with the 
box, which they were pushing along pantingly, when Gregor 
thrust his head from beneath the sofa to see how he might inter- 
vene as cautiously and carefully as possible. But, unfortunately, 
it happened that his mother was the first to come back, while 
Grete in the next room held the box in her arms tilting it back 
and forth, without, however, being able to move it from its place. 
But his mother was not used to the sight of Gregor. He might 
have made her sick; so he raced off in terror, running backward 
as far as the end of the sofa, but was unable to prevent the blanket 
from moving a bit in front. That was enough to call his mother’s 
attention to the movement. She stopped in her tracks, stood still 
for a moment, and then went back to Grete. 


Although Gregor told himself again and again that nothing 
extraordinary was occurring, that only a few pieces of furniture 
were being changed about, this constant walking backward and 
forward on the part of the two women, their little calls to each 
other, the scraping of the furniture on the floor, had the effect on 
him of a great tumult all around him, and he was obliged to 
come to the inescapable conclusion that he would be unable 
to stand the whole thing very much longer, even though he 
drew his body and his legs firmly together and pressed his belly 
close to the floor. They were clearing his room; they were 
taking everything away that was dear to him. The box in which 
he kept his fret-saw and other tools had already been taken out; 
now they were trying to loosen the desk which was buried firmly 
in the floor. Here he had written his school tasks when he was 
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attending business school, when he was at high school, yes, even 
when he was a pupil in the elementary school. Now he no longer 
had time to give any thought to the good intentions of the two 
women. In fact he had almost forgotten his mother’s and sister’s 
existence, for out of sheer exhaustion they were now working in 
complete silence, and he only heard the heavy stamping of their feet. 

And he burst forth from his retreat. The women were just 
resting by the desk to recover their breath. He changed the 
direction of his race four times. He really did not know what to 
rescue first. Then he caught sight of the picture of the lady all 
dressed in furs standing out prominently on the almost bare wall. 
He crawled rapidly up on it, and pressed himself on to the glass, 
which held him fast and did his hot belly good. At least no one 
would take this away with Gregor covering it up completely. He 
turned his head to the door of the sitting-room in order to observe 
the women when they returned. 


They did not allow themselves much rest, and were now on their 
way back; Grete had put her arm around her mother, and was 
almost carrying her. ‘‘What are we going to take next)” asked 
Grete, and looked around. Then her eyes met those of Gregor on 
the wall. She kept her self-control, most likely because of her 
mother’s presence, bent her face towards her mother to keep 
her from looking round and said in a trembling voice without 
reflecting: ““Come on, mother; we had better go to the sitting- 
room.” Grete’s intention was clear to Gregor. She wanted to get 
her mother into security, and then chase him from the wall. Well, 
just let her try it. He was sitting on his picture, and he would not 
give it up. He would rather jump into Grete’s face. 

But Grete’s words had really had only the effect of disturbing 
his mother. She stepped aside, caught sight of the huge, brown 
stain on the flowered wall-paper and—before realizing that it was 
Gregor—called in a cracked, screaming voice: “Good God! Good 


God!” 
{Translated from the German by E. J.] 


(To be concluded) 


MICHAEL STUART 


Wanderer 


Call harsh, strong voices to stir him from slothfulness, stirs red 
blood in his veins. . 

“Come, Eric, rise, Eric! Come, worm, stop crawling, stop 
creeping! Rise from the low earth, from the bed of fear and dark 
shadows! Rise on wings with the butterfly and the bee! Mount 
higher with the sparrow! Soar into space like the hawk, above 
cloudy mountain peaks! Into the unbounded air! Fly unafraid 
towards the horizons of your desire!” 

Oak-strength, vigor rooted in the soil, endurance untamed 
mingle with the blood flowing through the arteries of his body. 
Pedestals of steel are his legs worthy to bear the muscle-knotted 
back, arms like flails, ready to reap the harvests of the earth, the 
well poised head like a tower of strength on his shoulders. When 
tall trees topple under his ax, Eric joys in his feat, always hoping 
for greater deeds. . Sometimes naked he runs through the woods 
while sheets of rain pour down upon him unrelentingly. He bids 
the lightning to scorch him, the thunder to deafen him, the green 
armies to cast him down. Nor has he doubt that in the pride of 
his youth he would rise unscathed. Or he climbs to the highest 
tree-top and moans his passion to the neighboring skies, listening, 
always listening, listening as if an answer might come to his 
unspoken query. 

Daylong, nightlong he is roaming in the hills, wandering off the 
beaten tracks into steep, rocky ravines of dark, cavernous places, 
calling aloud the unstilled cry of his soul. . Giant rocks he flings 
down the curved slopes, gives ear to the gathering force of the 
avalanche rolling down, down with the thunderous crash of a 
crumbling mountain, until it spends its strength at the foot of 
some cliff, dying off in a lingering echo. . O-o-o-o. . They do not 
speak any longer of dangers to Eric to wean him from boldness 
with tales of wolves and mountain-lions in the wilderness. . He 
smiles quietly with the self-assurance of the strong. What can 
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they know of strange places who never venture to forsake their 
own? The tooth and claw of danger rend not so grievously as the 
invisible beasts gnawing at the soul’s vitals. Pain he feared not, 
the doom of death he frowned upon, nor did he know in all creation 
anything capable of giving him affright. . 

Earth-strength fills him brimful, blood-rich is he. . Come down 
with whips of snowstorms lashing bitterly each limb, bury him 
beneath rolling avalanches till the breath leaves him from blows, 
cut and hammer in vain—the core is unharmed, untouched. . 
Now a voice rises within him to shake off the unfeeling rocks 
petrifying the blood-river flowing through his veins in a gathering 
turmoil. There is a call for the fires hidden beneath the earth-core 
to come upwards and melt the hard stones. . Uproot the bound- 
less forests, level the hill-spaces, cast out of sight the darkening 
things of the world, silence the drifting voices of the earth, bestir 
the limbs lest they grow roots into the deep earth! 

To wait, to waste away, to weary, to toil joylessly, to yield 
grudgingly, to be silent, to be sad, to be enlocked, to fret, to be 
gray-hearted, to mourn, to long, to waken unrefreshed, to be 
listless, to be beclouded, to be uneasy, to roam in the lonely spaces 
of the heart, to feel male strength ebbing away.. No!l.. He must 
leave, loosen heart-ties, roam at will, not stay rooted, break his 
warm-blooded fetters, silk-soft, steel-taut. . 

“What do you fear?” taunted the trees in the woods. 

“By what are you awed?” quizzed the mountain-tops. 

‘How long will you linger?” twitted the sparrows. 

“Do you wince before a woman’s eye?”’ sniggered the geese. 

‘Are you daunted by strong winds?” jeered the weathercock. . 

“Are you cowed by strange places?” bantered the fowl-in- 
the-air. . 

‘‘Are you unmanned by pain?” mocked the sun. . 

‘Are you quailing before death?” leered the stars. . 

‘As weak as the leaves underfoot’’, voices were heard. 

‘As the snowflakes in the wind, as the sheep in the fields’, 
voices were heard. . 
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““He’s waiting till his limbs shake with feebleness, till his eyes 
are weakened with old age’, mocking whispers were 
heard. . 

Eric would not crawl, creep like a worm, a caterpillar, or a 
snake. Eric would not hide from the light of day like a ground- 
hog or a skunk. Eric would not moan, whimper or beg. . Eric 
would not hide his thoughts like a coward, go about darkly. 
answer with silence, complain to himself, or fall into gloom. . 
Eric would not long, linger, or pine away. Eric would not bow 
or bend. Eric would not fawn, feint, or frown. . 

Come the day, came the night. ... Whizzed the ax, clattered 
the dishware, chirped the cricket, jarred the water pail, twittered 
the canary, buzzed the saw, clicked the lock, purred the cat, 
tinkled the bell, squeaked the door, cackled the ducks, snarled 
the dog, whinnied the horse, thumped the woodpile, bleated the 
goats, lowed the cow, brayed the mules, purled the well-water, 
cooed the pigeons, creaked the log fence, as Eric trod noiselessly, 
as Eric stepped stealthily, as Eric paced warily, as Eric plodded 
wearily, as Eric sped alertly away and away, as Eric ran breath- 
lessly away and away into the enfolding unfolding night. . 

To the height of a fir-giant, to the height of a tall mountain-peak 
he rose, turned his head from snowy range to rock-bound range, 
looked beyond the far foothills towards the great level spaces, 
smiled at the smiling stars, laughed with the laughing night, 
stepped boldly from crest to crest, from wood to wood. Joyously 
he ran with his head touching the star-roof, his feet tangled in the 
undergrowth, felt the cold wetness of lakes and rivers as all things 
came near, as all things came near when he ran towards the 
eastern horizons, as all things came near when he ran towards the 
eastern horizons past the deep night-darkness towards the early 
glimmerings. . 

Off into darkness, off into light, away from woman-love, from 
woman-care, away from strong, soft chains, kith and kin forsaking, 
old paths disdaining, new roads unrolling, the Great Bear behind 
him, the Milky Way over him, West wind on his back, East wind 
in his face, the echo of old voices in his ears, the call of strength in 
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his heart, earth-thuds dully under his feet beat, (small pebbles 
rolling), the lush grass rustled, the still bushes swished, the hard 
twigs crackled, (far off drums rumbled), the great forest wakened, 
the low hills muttered, the night-dew dripped, the small brooks 
babbled, the night-owl hooted, the hare troated, the rabbit blat- 
tered, the coyote whined, the great forest muttered, the low hills 
murmured. . 

Eric ran, the world ran to meet him. . From the forest he fled, 
the forest ran to meet him; from darkness he fled, darkness ran to 
find him; from sunlight he hid, sunlight came forth to greet him. 
Star winked to star as he ran past thickets, bushes, copses, tree- 
clusters, groves, grassland, brushwood, and hillocks. Eastward 
through clouds the moon rolled, appearing, disappearing. Out of 
the high country towards the foothills, towards the great plains, 
towards walls of stone, out of rocky gates, eastward eastward, his 
strength mounted as he fled, leaving high peaks behind him, he 
ran downward seeking cataracts, avalanche-strength within him, 
unrest of the river within him, the widening horizons beckoning 
onward, the stillness of the mountains behind, new voices from the 
night plains ahead slowly rising, land of sleep, land of death behind 
him, the great open road ahead. . 
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AARON COPLAND: GYP’S SONG 
from SECONDHURRICANE, a High School Play-Opera : 


Music by Aaron Copland 
Libretto by Edwin Denby 
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FERNAND LEGER 
Apropos of Colour 


Seurat’s picture ‘“‘La Grande Jatte’’ in the Art Institute of 
Chicago would, in my opinion, be infinitely more beautiful—would 
have more style and would, without doubt, stand as the greatest 
work of French art, had it been painted in the technique of the 
local tone. 


Seurat’s lack of force is due to the fact that he submitted to the 
impressionist diffuseness of his time and employed it in a com- 
position where the breadth demanded the use of local tone. 

Rousseau, le douanier, who also worked in the middle of the 
Impressionist period, knew how to hold out against this diffuse- 
ness. He employed the local tone. And that is what gives him 
his quality and style. 


Two methods, two techniques: 

All the great periods—Greek, Egyptian, primitive Italian paint- 
ing up to the Renaissance—all employed the local tone. 

With the end of the Renaissance,—Tintoretto, Veronese lose 
their hold on the local tone and proceed to dissolve themselves in 
a glowing atmospheric sensualism. They corrupt style and con- 
tribute seduction. The X VIIIth century still further stresses this 
trend. The Impressionists develop it up to pointillism. 


It has fallen to the lot of modern painters to react. 
Our period will have a “Style” if we can manage to return to 
constructive local tone. 


[ Translated from the French by J.J.S.] 
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ANDRE LHOTE 


The Unconscious in Art 


Nothing in art is accomplished by will alone. Everything 
is accomplished through a docile submission to the dictates 
of the unconscious.—Odilon Redon. 


It is well known that certain mentally balanced individuals 
whom nothing seems to predispose to the accomplishment of 
abnormal acts, suddenly begin under the influence of some poorly 
identified traumatism to sketch out script or plastic symbols whose 
meaning they do not at first recognize and which, as a matter 
of fact, they are unable to control while the phenomenon is 
taking place. The mysterious force which leads them on is so 
compelling that all, without exception, have the sensation of an 
alien personality forcing them to transcribe these urgent messages. 
Sometimes, these “‘spirits’’, as they call them, are multiple and 
make them carry out tasks differing widely in character. 

In this way the engraver Desmoulins, famous about 1880, was 
led, over a period of ten years between his sessions of normal 
work, to make numberless drawings emanating from two quite 
different techniques. Those of one group represent figures, or 
simple faces, grouped, or rather rolled up, in tangles of innumera- 
ble looped lines. The others, sketched with the pen, superpose 
whimsical architectures where the human form enters in only 
allusively. The lines wind in and out, and undulate, but no longer 
swirl about; the world thus created is no longer fixed, but in a 
perpetual process of formation. On the other hand, it is a similar 
“spirit” that governs the productions of Lesage, that miner, who 
heard in the dark corridors the call of the Muse enjoining him to 
buy canvases, colors and brushes, to the existence of which, up 
to that time, he had never paid the least attention. 

In consulting the voluminous files of several of these singular 


The present article is taken from a lecture given by the author at l'Institut — 
Métapyschique, Paris, May 5, 1936. 
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Watercolor by Czechoslovakian peasant in a state of ecstasy. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Trolter, London. 
Photo, courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. New York. 


Grace Pailthorpe : Ancestors Il. 1935. ink 


artists, I was surprised to discover certain analogies between their 
works and those of the Surrealist painters. 


It is well known that the Surrealists set themselves the task of 
purifying the literary and plastic arts, defiled by academic routine, 
by giving the right of asylum to the uncontrolled effusions of the 
inner ego. André Breton’s manifestoes throw light on this enter- 
prise of a return to spontaneity in a fair way to being 
completely stifled as a consequence of the rationalist speculations 
on all sides. In brief, I was struck by the air of resemblance 
which certain compositions of Gruzewsky and Desmoulins offered 
with the works of Miré, Max Ernst, Dali and Masson, as well as 
much of the most recent work of Picasso. The same serpentine 
forms that intercoil and interlace indefinitely, that beget one 
another and spread themselves out like the waters of a rising tide 
on a smooth beach. One feels that the graphic impulse does not 
meet with any more opposition than the wave which exhausts 
itself, and that the old traditional rules, such as “polish it unceas- 
ingly and then repolish it” have been rejected with a feeling of 
disgust. 

Picasso confided to me recently that he did not know, when he 
sat down before his canvas, what he was going to paint and that 
he only began to see it as he worked it out. That reminds me 
of the remark of a child which I recently heard. While he was 
drawing, his mother asked him: “What are you drawing?’’— 
““Wait’’ answered the child, “It’s not finished, | don’t know yet”. 

It is of little import to know if this confession of Picasso 
is sincere or not. Whether he and his friends paint in complete 
unconsciousness or in a semi-conscious state, the essential thing, 
from the point of view that occupies us, is that they are certainly 
not held in by any curb and that they favor, in the greatest possi- 
ble degree, the introduction of automatic writing into their pic- 
torial experiments. 

It might be interesting to look for evidences of an equivalent 
revolt in the works of the great inspired masters of the realm of 
painting, those who historically outraged the classical order—that 
order, the virtues of which every Frenchman of average culture 
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proclaims blindly in order to guard himself cannily against any 
artistic emotion. Those great inspired men are Matthias Grune- 
wald, Jerome Bosh, the elder Peter Breughel, El Greco. We find 
in their work none of that French “clarity and moderation’ which 
at present serves to legitimize the most disheartening vapidities 
of the official painters. We see curious monsters appearing there 
that belong to no definite species, straddling even the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and engaging in encounters such as only 
have their place in hallucinations or in dreams. 

But it is not only in the domain of the fantastic and the irra- 
tional that I will look for resemblances between mediumistic works 
and the work of the most modern artists. I find less decorative 
ones (and perhaps more convincing) in certain peculiarities of 
painting technique. 

I was led to the conclusions which follow while reflecting on the 
fundamental difference between classical and baroque art. I found 
that classical art could be recognized—from the frescoes of Pompei 
up to L’Apothéose d’ Homére by the domination of the right angle. 
The vertical on the horizontal, which constitutes the armature of 
every classical work, is to some extent the hieroglyph for calm and 
silence at the same time as it is the expression of the continuous 
effort of the mind to efface the traces of the contributions of the 
unconscious. 

We can follow the operation of correction which the cultivated, 
classical man gives to the spontaneous man, whom he contains as a 
crystal glass contains the bubbling champagne, by comparing the 
first sketches of drawings by some of the most severe artists— 
Diirer, Raphael, Ingres,—with their definitive drafts. It is like 
night and day. 

Let us take, for example, a free sketch by Albrecht Diirer, a 
painter—if there is one at all—of purity and severity. One detail 
strikes us first of all: the exaggerated insistence of curves. We 
seek in vain for one of those sharp straight lines which Diirer 
always uses in preference to curves in his paintings. There is 
almost no variety in the drawing proper: the style here derives 
only from the movement and the proportions—not from the line 
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itself nor from the variety of its components. What is more, all 
Diirer’s rapid and spontaneous sketches are of this same character, 
just as the direct and spontaneous sketches of all painters are, even 
the most disciplined. 


If, on the other hand, we consider his finished drawings, his 
complete drafts for his paintings or his engraver, we see that he 
has only retained an infinitely small part of the curves which he 
used too freely in the beginning, and that the straight line and 
angle which is its logical issue have made their appearance ;—in a 
word, that all the resources of geometry have been called into 
service. 


In a studied drawing such as the well-known standing, draped 
figure in the Albertina collection in Vienna we see that, aside from 
the sinusoidal curves of the head and back and the very slightly 
accentuated curve of the belly and lower part of the skirt, there 
are only straight lines. When other curves than these presented 
themselves in the model, Diirer expressed them by means of short 
straight strokes, forming very open angles, as in the billowing of 
the skirt directly behind the sleeve in the foreground of the 
Albertina drawing. And so on. 

Since it is a constant feature of the spontaneous drawings of the 
masters to have curves as a basis, and since the drawings that they 
produce most carefully have straight lines as a basis, it seems to 
me that one can hazard the opinion that the curve, the unique 
element of our spontaneous instinctive expression, is the sign of 
the relaxation of reason, the symbol of some vital and profound 
urge. What this urge is I hesitate to suggest and leave the task 
to the psychologists and psycho-analysts. But, in a spiritless way 
I will compare the symbol itself with the marvelous twisting of a 
plant drunken with liberty and pleasure. If we consider the 
acanthus leaf in its full vital enjoyment, nothing can give a more 
perfect idea of the happiness of being delivered from every con- 
straint than this drunkenness of the leaf as it unfolds, stretches 
itself, turns back upon itself, describes another volute, then begins 
once more that love-dance in the light. The tendrils of creepers 
that unroll like the interiors of sea-shells, never stop tracing their 
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dizzy flourishes. Nothing gives me more the sensation of unfet- 
tered genius than these stalks mad with their own bodies. 


It is not without a sense of excitement that we come across those 
arabesques charged with meaning in the oceanian masks and 
fetishes which we all know have exercised such a strong influence 
on modern art. M. Monod-Herzen, who has written remarkable 
pages on art and the unconscious, deplored this influence and, in 
his Principes de la Morphologie Générale, castigated those marks of 
exaggeration, shock, confusion, dislocation and incoherence which, 
according to him, are the characteristics of cubism. 


It is, doubtless, because he was not sufficiently disgusted by the 
ravages of civilization upon contemporary sensibility—ravages 
which Baudelaire forecast in these terms: “as a new exemplifica- 
tion and as new victims of the inexorable moral laws, we will 
perish through that by which we thought we would live. Machin- 
ery will have so americanized us, progress will have so completely 
atrophied in us all the spiritual forces, that nothing among the 
bloody, sacrilegious or anti-natural dreams of the Utopians, will 
be comparable to its positive results.”’ 

Decidedly then, before the ravages of rationalization which 
André Breton denounces forcefully in his Manifestes du Surréalisme, 
the primitive man appears to us,in the framework of the forces of 
nature, a model of virtue. And if Baudelaire were among us, it 
would probably not be necessary to urge him on very much for 
him to see in the dreaming and patient savage—in that cunning 
force, docile to earthly emanations, equipped with invisible an- 
tennae fashioned by air and fire, in that accomplice of the elements— 
a kind of representative of the primordial rhythms, a messenger 
of the primitive forces. 

In the meantime, those great inspired artists I mentioned offer 
us, in their anti-academic and anti-bureaucratic masterpieces, the 
example of that expressive heroism which does not stop at “‘exag- 
geration, confusion, dislocation, or incoherence,” in its attempt 
to attain the supreme goal of art which, in spite of everything that 
may be said, consists always, to a certain degree, in linking up 
the normal acts of man with the terrors and dreams of his infancy. 
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Plant tendrils, photo by Blossfeldt. 


What is there more incoherent and unintelligible than that paint- 
ing of Greco, “Jesus in the Garden of Olives” in the National 
Gallery, London, where we see the characters of the drama—even 
the moon itself—swallowed up in deep caverns, those caverns 
where our childhood’s reason floundered, and into which our tell- 
tale dreams still precipitate us so often. 


After this parenthesis, which has been much too long, I must 
return to my consideration of the curved line considered as the 
plastic symbol of the unreflected act. Handwriting, the spontaneous 
expression of the individual, reveals with sensitive natures, more 
curves than straight lines. The first strokes which children learn 
to trace always approximate curves. The curve seems the sign of 
anxiety and inspiration, the straight line that of decision, lucidity, 
mastery. 


The impressionists who were by no means Cartesians, and who, 
in reaction against the senile disciplines of the school, inaugurated 
that marvelous, inspired lack of discipline, that passive obedience 
to the inner hallucinations, coinciding with the aberrations of the 
sense: violet shadows, perspectives of verticals, etc., painted with 
strokes in the shape of commas. Van Gogh, who was the one 
among them who abandoned himself most to his inner lyricism, 
used the straight brush stroke very little. His meadows sway 
under the wind of his inspiration, his skies whirl, his trees turn 
indefinitely. The only painters of the impressionist period who 
did not use the comma were, rightly enough, those who were the 
most deliberate,—the only theoreticians: Cézanne and Seurat. 
Cézanne, with his firm will and ferocious discipline painted in 
square brush strokes and in affirmative lines. I am speaking of 
his canvases, for his water-colours and his drawings which were 
directly executed do not escape the law of spontaneous expression. 
There, as in those of Diirer, his line snakes in and out like anxiety 
and sin. As for Seurat he is the inventor of the point. That says 
all. What sign better than the point would symbolize the will to 
have done with facile sensation and to give rhythm to his pictorial 
speech? 

—To give it a lighter turn one might say that the impressionist 
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comma is an indication that the phrase sketched out by nature 
continues with the painter in the fogs of his unconscious; that the 
stroke of Cézanne implies a reserve, a reticence—even as a dash 
in a sentence slows up the progress of a statement and just as the 
point of Seurat puts an end to it. 


To illustrate this transformation of the sensibility I think it 
might be apropos to point out the history of an architectural 
expression from classical times down to our own days. Let us 
consider the Public Square of Harlem by J. Berck-Heyde. Before 
this picture we experience an impression of security. All things 
are, so to speak, turned to stone—they are still strange to men in 
spite of the fact that they are encroached upon by the convention 
of perspective. With our eyes full of that immutable verticality, 
if we will look attentively at the square of Rouen,—or, if that be 
impossible, at the Rue Saint-Romain, in Rouen, as depicted by 
Pissaro in keeping with the impressionist formula,—we see that the 
inert body of edifices there becomes animated. The atmosphere, 
like a passionate blood, circulates amid these delicately softened 
geometrical forms. Slight deformations incline the houses gently 
one toward another. The ornaments of the windows, even the 
Gothic arches, lose their hardness; a slight gyratory movement 
makes the entire spectacle oscillate around the center of the com- 
position: man adds himself to nature, or rather prefers himself to 
it. I might better say: he prefers the conscious hallucinations, 
which a natural spectacle unleashes in him, to the statements 
tainted with materialism and rationalism favored by academic 
routine. We may say, therefore, that the painter pays more atten- 
tion to what happens in those regions situated between superficial 
consciousness and the subconscious, than to the classic operations 
of his reason. 


Obeying this fatal propensity which drags artists toward a more 
and more faithful apprehension of their spontaneous reactions 
before spectacles in which the outer and inner images are mingled, 
the cubists, between 1900 and 1914,—and especially the French 
painters, more in love with landscape than their Spanish com- 
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rades,—did not hesitate to exaggerate the slight gyratory move- 
ment indicated by Pissaro, in fact they let it expand without reserve. 


The Toits de Paris by Fernand Léger, where delicate feelers of 
smoke trace a subtle roundelay about dismembered houses; the 
Ports of Metzinger where the buildings marry the curvature of 
unfurled sails; the Chasseurs and the Portraits of Albert Gleizes 
in which inflated trees and fragmentary houses envelope each 
other lovingly; the Viaducs and the Ports of Georges Braque which 
unfurl their planes in garlands and open out like fans; the first 
compositions of Roger de la Fresnaye where the clouds, the turn- 
ings in the roads, the bulging of the ground attune their convex 
forms in accord with an explosive rhythm; finally the Vues de 
Paris of Robert Delaunay in which all the elements gravitate 
round a central point as in his interiors of Saint-Severin—these all 
draw from the timid attempts of Pissaro conclusions of an im- 
pressive dynamism. 


Thanks to such a sequence of pictures we understand what we 
must think of the commentaries that most critics have devoted to 
cubism which they regarded as a reaction against impressionism. 
As a matter of fact Cubism, at a certain moment, did react against 
impressionism as is witnessed by many works toward the end of 
the heroic period of cubism, from Braque and Picasso to Roger de 
la Fresnaye. In these works one remarks again the presence of the 
right angle, that is to say the predominance of the conscious will 
over pure effusion. But, shortly after this we see Cubism little by 
little, abandoning the tyranny of reason. And obeying that mys- 
terious movement which impelled the impressionists to lend a 
more and more attentive ear to the messages from within, it 
progressively allowed its ultra-severe architecture which gave it its 
popularity, to break down under the liberating push of the uncon- 
scious. Already in the work of Picasso as early as 1926 we can see 
the bending of the armature and the corrosive effect of dark and 
baroque instinct on the proud constructions of the mind. 


Following Picasso there came the surrealist painters, abundant 
reproductions of whose work can be found in Cahiers d’Art and 
in Minotaure. There we may see very distinctly that total 
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abandon of the being to its interior dictates, that recourse to the 
phenomena of verbo-visual automatism and to an automatic 
graphism similar in many ways to that of most of the irresponsi- 
ble artists. 


The question which proposes itself after these speculative sur- 
face skimmings, is this: can a really elevated art, profitable to the 
largest possible number of men, be born solely from these halluci- 
nations? To answer this, it is enough to look again at the works 
of Grunewald. Bosch, Breughel and El Greco. There we see these 
disquieting phantasmagorias, those tangles of algae, those long- 
haired inter-twinings, those triumphant vegetable, human, rocky 
or cloudy arabesques, that make us forget the mincing, mawkish 
and disgraceful beauties of classico-academic art which are 
based on that order, that moderation and that clarity dear to 
Clément Vautel and to most average cultivated Frenchmen. 


But one discerns there, in addition, a communicable and familiar 
sentiment, a human expression to which everybody can attune his 
mind, provided he has still some sensibility left. That is to say, 
if it is necessary to clean the classical stables where the modern 
Pegasus browses a poisoned straw, and the cleaning up can be 
effected only with the aid of a return to the native forces of the 
unconscious, it is not less necessary to organize these plastic 
contributions gathered up from the most exquisite depths, and, 
by submitting them to the rules of exacting technique, to give 
them the fullest rendering possible in order to communicate with 
the greatest number of men—if only to wrest such onlookers for 
a moment from the dangerous mirages of reason. 


[Translated from the French by E. J.] 


This article had been written when I was shown some drawings by Rose 
Adler, executed without any control and with a rapidity and facility formerly 
unknown to her. This sudden unconscious inspiration translates itself, no 
longer with the aid of rectilinear elements, sought up till then for her excellent 
book-binding work, but, on the contrary, by means of indefinitely repeated 
sinusoidal curves. 


A. L. 
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Josef Albers : Prismatic, 1936 


Alberto Magnelli : Composition, 1936 
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Jean Hélion : Peinture, 1936 


Hans Hartung : Composition, 1935 


Wolfgang Paalen : Rencontre sur une plage, 1936 
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L. MOHOLY-NAGY 
An Academy for the Study of Light 


When propaganda was being made for the new architecture, 
during the post-war period between 1920 and 1930, the opinion 
was frequently expressed that neither painting nor sculpture had a 
place in modern architectural space. The genesis of an autono- 
mous architecture was celebrated, not because the marvelous 
achievements of mediaeval architecture in uniting all the arts had 
been forgotten, nor through a wish to limit the range of the 
creative initiative of the painters from the time of cubism to that 
of constructivism, but because the post-war architect could not 
conceive of a unity between his crystal clear constructions and 
the old art forms. The traditional conception of art had been 
degraded to decoration, and the post-war artist was against every- 
thing decorative. 

The old concepts of painting and sculpture having lost positive 
stability, their outward forms are becoming antiquated. They 
have either to extend their frontiers in accordance with the possi- 
bilities offered by the technological age,or narrow their appeal to 
ever smaller and less essential groups of their contemporaries. 
Where does the solution lie? 

The invention of new art materials, the invention of photogra- 
phy and the film, of controllable artificial light, such new modes 
of transportation as the automobile and aeroplane, the emergence 
of new principles of machine-production and the idea of montage 
brought with them a receptivity for a new plastic art. As to its 
content and purport, this art, which is now developing, might be 
summed up in one sentence: it is the attempt at a re-orientation 
in the newly won space. It is the germ of a new unity of space 
organization itself. 

By the term “‘space’’, we mean here not only the general mental- 
physical space in which we carry on life, but also the space com- 
posed by the architect, which is also real and apprehended by our 
Senses. This problem of space represents one of the eternally 
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recurrent problems of humanity for which each epoch has tried to 
find its own solution. In our own day, the arts are concerning 
themselves with this problem of space on the basis of a new under- 
standing, which goes beyond the conception of space held valid 
until the turn of the century. 

Such a space can be composed only inadequately with the old 
means, because only new media are fitted for a new expression. 
This conclusion will make comprehensible the appearance of new 
materials and new media in painting and sculpture, among which 
light, a definitely spatial medium, takes first rank. 

Unfortunately we do not know much about this medium. The 
artist in general is totally uninformed regarding the scientific 
advances, which would be essential to his work. Instead of scien- 
tific optics he speaks today, at best, in the terminology of the old 
magic lantern. 


II 


The first attempts at an organic use of light took, artistially, 
rather inferior forms. These first attempts occurred in illuminated 
advertising, music halls and the cinema. The designers had no 
intention of producing art. They wanted to catch the attention 
of the public with new attractions, pass the time for it, amuse it. 
That was the birth of illuminated advertising, searchlight tattoo, 
cloud projection, rotating lantern-slide acrobatics. The utilization 
of light, though still without a definite direction, already sug- 
gested a future holding great promise. 

By producing new forms of expression, light will give new life 
to the eternal problems which today sometimes seem antiquated. 
In fact, there is hardly any field where light could not play a 
new basic role. 

To painting it will bring liberation from the illusionistic repre- 
sentation of light. Instead of arbitrary reflections and absorp- 
tions of his pigments, the painter of the future will choose the 
phenomena of light directly. The sculptor will organize his ma- 
terials—from mass to concavity—in accordance with dynamic 
changes inherent in the phases of lighting. 
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To music it will bring an extension of optophonetics. 

Finally a new unification of the plastic arts with architecture 
will be established on the basis of the controllable, calculated 
structural function of light. 

Elementary indications of this already exist. The cinema, the 
theater, the music hall,—coffee houses and walls of music rooms, 
here and there, today, are already organized as chromatically 
sparking, luminous unities. The next step must be a con- 
sciously and harmoniously structural use of light in artistic com- 
position. Its vehicles may be apparatus as well as unities of wall, 


space or ether. 
Il 


It seems that satisfactory solutions of such uses of light can be 
accomplished only through exhaustive investigations. In that 
preliminary work the scattered experiments of constructivistic 
painting should be combined systematically with the elementary 
conclusions of physical science. 

It is astonishing that after a hundred years of photography and 
forty years of the film, after the building up of great industries in 
which billions have been invested, there does not yet exist a Light 
Academy which might teach, by means of a definite pedagogical 
program, an artistically and economically productive comprehen- 
sion of the new values—light and color. 

The transformations in the economic sphere, the new forms of 
every sort appeal to the public: advertising, press photography, 
book illustration, theater, film, illumination, ought to justify the 
existence of such a laboratory for the theory and practice of the 
use of light. We meet everywhere in this life, in fashions, in the 
film, in spatial composition and in art, applications of color and 
light which are misunderstood or not perceived at all, although the 
basic laws of color-experience are innate to every man. 

All color composition is based on our physiological perceptions 
of the complementary color contrasts. Our eyes react automati- 
cally to red with green, etc. The scientific analysis of the spectrum, 
or the colored silhouette experiments of Goethe show this plainly. 
Through the invention of the electric light our perceptions of these 
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purely physical effects have been much aided. We thus come to 
the conclusion that in each significant period of painting, the 
complementary color contrasts have been interpreted by the great 
painters, not according to purely physical laws, but, somewhat 
divergently or individually. Certain colors, especially the broken 
tones, for instance, pink and gray, have been introduced as main 
elements very slowly into painting and thus into the consciousness 
of men. The religious canons fixing the use of color in the Middle 
Ages are not alone responsible for this. It is also in part a con- 
sequence of the gradual development of the faculty for color- 
receptivity and the faculty for differentiation. A Light Academy 
would have to examine the historical and the practical aspects of 
these questions and take active positions toward the present 
problems of color-composition. 

For it seems that today there is developing an entirely new color 
sensitivity which is closely connected with technology. By this 
we mean the method of work which overwhelmed man through 
mass production and the automatic manufacture of values which 
heretofore demanded the use of creative reflection and individual 
labor. Our great conflicts result today, to no small degree, from 
the planless acceptance of these products which in many points go 
beyond, or counter to, previous results. Thus for instance a 
theatrical production, a color film, or illuminated advertising, will 
show today color-combinations which, are harmonious from a 
purely physical standpoint, but which stand in contrast with the 
principles of color composition valid until now. The reason for 
this is that machines, reflectors and lamps produce purely physical 
contrasts of complementary colors, which up to now have never 
been used and, therefore, appear in their results unusual, even 
intolerable. 

In other words: the automatized color experiences, brought 
about by the expansion of civilization, have not yet been digested 
and mastered by man and so dominate his visual life through mass — 
production. The great problem of our generation is to find the — 
balance between our pyscho-physical limitations and the powers 
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of the machine, created by ourselves, which are not yet controlled 
and systematized. 

The argument of this paper takes for granted the reader's 
awareness that color sensitivity is evaluated as a fundamental 
biological principle which is indispensable, as is every other essen- 
tial biological function. Harmonious use of color is a vitalizing 
and constructive factor of primary importance. 

On these grounds of pedogogical and cultural necessity, this plea 
is made on behalf of an Academy for the study, on a large scale, of 
light as a creative factor in the arts. 


[Translated from the German by E. J. and M. §S.] 
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PIET MONDRIAN 


Three Notes | 


The new art confers on line and color an independent existence. 
They are no longer tyrannized over, or distorted by the specific 
shape, but form their limitations, themselves,—limitations appro- 
priate to their natures. ... . 


In general, in the painting of the past, specific forms are 
mingled or lost in the background of the picture. In the new art — 
they reveal themselves in a more and more manifest fashion on a — 
ground that is no longer the naturalistic background of the past, 
but an abstract representation of space. It is on this ground that 
the forms are resolved, that they are broken up, and that they 
display their peculiar and reciprocal relationships. | 


The separation of specific forms, one from another, is the be- 
ginning of the independent existence of line and color. It is pre- 
cisely this separation that brings to light the limited condition of 
the specified form and spurs us on to a search for neutral forms 
which will transcend the limitations of particularity. Such forms 
are created by another operation of separation: an analysis of the — 
specific form. And it is here that the research into mutual, equiva- 
lent relationships imposes itself. In the end, the decomposition of 
the neutral form—its total breakup—leads to the complete libera- 
tion of line and color.... 


[ Translated from the French by J.J.5.] 
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Piet Mondrian : Composition, Black, White and Red, 1936. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Style and Medium in the Moving Pictures 


Film art is the only art the development of which men now liv- 
ing have witnessed, more or less consciously, from the very be- 
ginnings, and this development is all the more interesting as the 
conditions under which it took place are opposite to the normal 
course of events. It was not an artistic urge which gave rise to 
the discovery and gradual perfection of a new technique, but it was 
a technical invention which gave rise to the discovery and gradual 
perfection of a new art. 

From this we can understand two fundamental facts. First, 
that the primordial basis of the enjoyment of moving pictures was 
not an objective interest in a specific subject-matter as is usually 
the case with primitive forms of art, much less an aesthetic interest 
in the formal presentation of this subject-matter, but the sheer 
delight in the fact that things seemed to move, no matter what 
things they were. Second, that films—first exhibited in “‘Kineto- 
scopes,” that is, cinematographic peep-shows, but projectable to 
a screen since as early as 1894—are originally a product of genuine 
folk-art. At the very beginning of things we find the simple record- 
ing of movement, galloping horses, railroad-trains, fire-engines, 
sporting events, street-scenes. And these films were originally 
produced by people who did not claim to be artists and were 
enjoyed by people who would have been much offended, had any- 
body called them art-lovers. They were taken by photographers 
who were anything but “directors,” and were performed, when it 
had come to the making of narrative films, by people who were 
anything but “‘actors.”’ 

Today there is no denying that movies are not only art—not 
always good art, of course, but this applies to sculpture and paint- 
ing as well—but, besides architecture, perhaps the only art 
actually alive. The movies, and only the movies, have established 
a dynamic contact between art production and art consumption 
80 that not only the works of art develop according to the leanings 
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of a public comprising 60% of the population of the earth, but also 
mould in turn the spirit, the language, the dress, the behavior and 
even the physical appearance of the public. If all the lyrical poets, 
painters and sculptors now living were forced by law to stop 
writing poetry or producing art, a rather small fraction of the 
general public would become aware of the fact, and a still smaller 
fraction would seriously regret it. But if the same thing would 
happen with the movies there would be the most gruesome of 
revolutions within a week. 

At the beginning, there was the straight recording of movement, 
no matter what moved. Soon, however, an interest in subject- 
matter or narrative began to rival the sheer enjoyment of move- 
ment as such. This new urge could only be satisfied by borrowing 
from other arts, and one should expect that the natural thing would 
have been to borrow from the theater, a theater play being appar- 
ently the “genus proximum’’ to a narrative film in so far as the 
stage showed a narrative enacted by moving persons. But in 
reality the imitation of theater performances, or even the adapta- 
tion of recognized theater-plays for the movies, was a compara- 
tively late and thoroughly frustrated development which did not 
start before the period 1905 to 1910. What happened before that 


time was a very different thing. Instead of emulating a theatrical - 


performance already endowed with a certain amount of motion, 
the earliest films added movement to stationary works of art, so that 
the technical invention could achieve a triumph of its own. Fur- 
thermore the works of art thus ‘‘enlivened”’ were chosen from the 


lowest possible order, so that the film maintained its folk-art 


character instead of venturing an intrusion upon the sphere of 
“higher culture.’’ The works thus ‘enlivened’ were of the three 


kinds most intensely appealing to a folk-art mentality: 1—melo-_ 


4 


dramatic incidents, preferably of a sanguinary kind, as shown in 
bad nineteenth century history paintings and, more particularly, f 


in wax-works @ la Madame Tussaud’s, such for instance as the 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 1893/94, with the head 
actually coming off, or the Shooting of Andreas Hofer, or the 


crime, capturing and ultimate demise of a famous criminal; 2— 


crudely comical incidents as illustrated in the cheapest kind of 
funny cartoons, such as children upsetting a wash-tub, people 
attacking each other with fire-hoses, bombarding each other with 
whipped-cream tarts, and the like; 3—scenes represented on 
mildly pornographic postcards. (The author remembers with great 
pleasure a French film of around 1900 in which a seemingly, but 
not really well-rounded lady, as well as a seemingly, but not 
really slender one were shown changing to bathing-costumes—an 
honest, straight-forward pornography by far less indecent than 
the present Betty Boop films). 


The casts of these films were usually collected in such a way 
that the enterprising photographer walked into a café where un- 
employed “‘supers’’, or even ordinary citizens possessed with a 
suitable exterior, used to assemble at a given hour. He would hire 
four or five of them, and make the picture while carefully instruct- 
ing them what to do: ‘‘Now you pretend to hit this lady over the 
head’’, and (tothelady): “And you pretend to fall downina heap.” 


Not until as late as around 1905 was a film adaptation of 
“Faust”’ ventured upon (cast still “unknown,” characteristically 
enough), and not until as late as 1911 did Sarah Bernhardt lend 
her prestige to a film-tragedy—‘‘Queen Elizabeth of England.”’ 
Both these films, and innumerable others of their kind, meant the 
first conscious attempts at transplanting the movies from the 
folk-art level to that of ‘“‘real art.’’ But it is a significant fact that 
these attempts proved to be wrong in principle and were to lead 
to a deadlock. For the imitation of the theater performance with 
a set stage, fixed entries and exits and a “‘literary” value is the 
one thing which the film should not do, although it happens, 
occasionally, even now. 

In point of fact the legitimate paths of evolution were opened 
not by running away from the folk-art character of the primitive 
films, but by developing it within the limits of its own inherent 
possibilities. The three primordial species of “‘folkloristic’’ films 
which I have mentioned—sensation, crude humour and pornogra- 
phy—survived and still survive in the peep-shows which had been 
the original home of the film and the character of which will 
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always remain unaltered because they are patronized not by an 
educable and sometimes critical public, but by individuals whose 
primitive nature is unchangeable. But it was the same three 
primordial species which could develop into genuine film-tragedy, 
genuine film-comedy and genuine film-“‘romance,”’ as soon as some 
people came to realize that they could be transfigured, if I may 
use the term, not by an artificial injection of ‘‘literary”’ values, but 
by exploiting the unique and specific possibilities of the new medium 
as such. It is a significant fact that the beginnings of this legiti- 
mate development considerably antedate the attempts to endow 
the film with “higher values” of a foreign order, “the crucial period” 
being the years from 1902 till around 1905, and the decisive 
steps were taken by people who were laymen or “‘outsiders’”’ from 
the view-point of the “serious theater,’’ many of them Americans. 

The unique and specific possibilities of the new medium now 
can be defined as follows: Dynamization of Space and, accord- 
ingly, Spatialization of Time. This statement is self-evident to 
the point of triviality, but it belongs to that kind of truths which, 
just because of their triviality, are often forgotten or only partially 
realized. In a theater, space is static; that is, the space repre- 
sented on the stage, as well as the spatial relation of the beholder 
to the spectacle, is absolutely fixed. The beholder occupies a 
seat which he cannot leave, and the setting of the stage cannot 
change during one scene (except in such incidental things as rising 
moons or gathering clouds, or by such illegitimate re-borrowings 
from the film as turning wings or gliding back-drops). But, in 
return for this stationary fixation of space, the theater has the 
advantage that time, the medium of phenomena of a purely 
psychological order, namely, emotions and thoughts conveyable 
by speech and sound, is free and independent of anything which 
may happen in visible space. Hamlet may deliver his famous 
monologue lying on a couch and doing nothing, but still enthrall 
the spectator and listener with a feeling of intense emotional 
action. Or two Ibsen characters may sit at a table and plunge 
into the subtleties of a dialogue on self-responsibility or the 
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problem of truth in human life, and still convey the feeling of a 
dramatic catastrophe drawing nearer and nearer. 


With the movies, the situation is reversed. In a movie theater, 
too, the spectator has a fixed seat, but only physically, not as an 
aesthetic subject. Aesthetically, he is in permanent motion, as 
his eye identifies itself with the lens of the camera which perma- 
nently shifts in distance and direction. And the space presented 
to the spectator is as movable as the spectator is himself. Not only 
do solid bodies move in space, but space itself moves, changing, 
turning, dissolving and recrystallizing as it appears through moving 
the camera, and through cutting and editing of the various shots. — 
not to mention such possibilities as visions, transformations and 
disappearances, slow-motion and fast-motion shots, reversions and 
trick-films. But in the same measure as space becomes charged 
with time, time becomes, naturally, bound to space; that is, it 
seems to drag, or even to stop, if dissociated from movement in 
space. The movies have to pay a heavy price for dynamizing 
space in that they have to work with a space-bound time: they 
have to renounce the presentation of purely psychological phe- 
nomena. In a film it does not interrupt but rather intensifies the 
action if the shifting of the scene from one place to another— 
meaningless as it is psychologically—is thoroughly depicted as an 
actual transportation with car-driving through heavy street 
traffic, motor-boating through a nocturnal harbor, galloping on 
horseback, or whatever the case may be. But any attempt of a 
character to convey his thoughts and feelings without appealing 
with sufficient intensity to the sense of spatial movement (as is 
the case with the Hamlet soliloquy or the Ibsen dialogue) leads 
to disaster. 


Contrary to naive expectation, the invention of the talkies has 
by no means changed this fundamental law. The more talking 
there is, the more it becomes evident that the words are meaning- 
less unless the thoughts, or the emotions which they convey, are 
intrinsically related to some visible function in space. They must 
never become entirely independent of visible “‘“motion’’—I would 
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not say “action,’—no matter how beautiful they may be as 
poetry. Time, the medium of psychology, has to be integrated 
with space, or ceases to be anything. This does not mean that 
‘‘filmic’’ expression ought to be limited to pantomimic gesticula- 
tion. The ‘‘close-up” is capable of transforming a hand or face 
into a huge ‘field of action” where—given the quality of the 
performer—the subtle expressional changes, almost imperceptible 
under ‘‘normal’’ conditions, suffice to achieve an integration of 
visible function with audible speech. But the very fact that such 
“close-ups” have proved necessary wherever the dialogical or 
monological element gains prominence (while, on the stage, the 
words make their impression without the spectator’s being able 
to count the hairs in Romeo’s moustache) is indicative of the 
basic difference between a ‘‘play’’ and a “scenario.” The im- 
portance of the words for a talkie must not be underrated, but 
their function and value can never be compared to the function 
and value of a Shakespeare soliloquy or an Ibsen dialogue. Their 
value is not a value “‘per se,”’ but rests essentially on their organic 
relation to the spectacle in space, similarly as the value of a 
Gothic jamb-figure rests essentially on its organic relation to the 
architecture. There are bad and good texts for talking pictures, 
but the better they are, the less ‘‘good reading” they would make, 
in contrast with a theater play. Ina film, any emotion or thought 
brought out for its own sake, so to speak,—that is, any poetic value 
conveyed in a medium of ‘‘spaceless time,”’ or any musical value 
imposed on the beholder by anuncalled-for song,—is quite literally 
‘out of place’ and sticks out from the performance as a real 
stuffed buffalo would stick out from a marble group. It is, cer- 
tainly terrible when a soft-boiled He-man, after the suicide of his 
mistress, casts a three-yard-long glance on her picture and says 
something to the effect that he would never forget her. But if he 
would recite, instead, a piece of poetry as sublime as Romeo's 
monologue at the bier of Juliet, it would be even worse. 


Thus, then, between 1900 and 1905 the legitimate possibilities 
of narrative films were discovered. This period produced the 
incunabula of the phantastically imaginative film (Méliés) which 
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was to lead up to such expressionistic masterpieces as the “Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari’’, or the French Raskolnikoff film, and to the sur- 
realist films such as Cocteau’s ‘Sang d’un Poéte’’ with its bold 
attempt at visualing two dimensional space. Further in it 
we have the roots of the Wild-West and Crime film (Edwin S. 
Porter’s “Great Train Robbery,” 1903) which were to lead up to 
the modern Gangster and Mystery films. (The latter, if well done. 
is, by the way, still one of the most honest and genuine forms of 
movie entertainment, space being doubly charged with time as 
the beholder asks himself not only ““What is going to happen?” 
but also ““What has happened?’’). Thirdly, in the same period, 
we have the beginning of the more elaborate film comedy (Max 
Linder) which has often a truly fairy-tale character in its play 
on the inexhaustible David-Goliath theme of the small and 
awkward underdog finally achieving a glorious triumph (Charlie 
Chaplin, Buster Keaton), as well as of the melodramatic film 
which has invented wonderful visual symbols for both Good and 
Evil (the Vamp and the Straight Girl being perhaps the only 
modern equivalents for the mediaeval personifications of the Vices 
and Virtues). Finally, the trick-film which paved the way to 
Pop-Eye the Sailor and Mickey Mouse. The Disney films are, in 
a way, the ideal manifestations of film possibilities in that they 
retain the folkloristic element (they, too, often exploit the David- 
Goliath motif), while, at the same time, they realize the principle 
of “integration of space and time’’ to the point of absolute fulfil- 
ment. The purest form of a phenomenon in time, music, seems 
actually to be converted into a spectacle in space (for instance: 
a series of soap-bubbles of different sizes which, when punctured, 
emit sounds exactly corresponding in height and volume to the 
relative size of the bubbles); and the difference between humans 
and animals on the one hand and inanimate objects on the other 
is completely abolished,in so far as no object in creation, whether 
it be a chair, a piano or a tree, lacks the faculties of movement, 
facial expression and phonetic articulation. Incidentally, it is one 
of the characteristic and exclusive privileges of the movies that in 
non-trick films, too, an inanimate object, provided it is ‘“dynamiz- 
able,” can play the role of a leading character, as is the case with 
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the ancient railroad engines in Buster Keaton’s “‘General’’ or 
‘“‘Niagara Falls’? (where an engine of about 1835, provided with a 
funnel so tall that the cross-section of the tunnels had to be shaped 
accordingly, takes fright at a cow which comes out of the tunnel 
when the train wants to enter it); or with the big crewless ocean 
liner in Keaton’s magnificent sailor-film in which the synchronized 
opening and closing of some twenty odd cabin-doors conveys the 
impression of a phantasmagorically haunted reality comparable 
only to the pictures by Jerome Bosch. How the Russian film 
exploits the possibility of ‘“heroizing”’ all sorts of machinery lives 
in everybody’s memory. 

So, from about 1905 on, we can witness the fascinating spectacle 
of a new artistic medium gradually becoming conscious of its 
legitimate—that is exclusive—possibilities and limitations: a spec- 
tacle wholly comparable to that offered by the development of the 
mosaic which started out with an imitation of painting in a more 
wearable material, or of engraving which started out as a cheap 
and handy surrogate for miniature-illumination, or even of 
mediaeval panel-painting which, to a large extent, began with 
imitating costly, enamelled goldsmith’s work. 


The evolution from the jerky beginnings to the present state of 
affairs, marvelously rapid though it was, went on, as evolutions 
do, partly by degrees, party by leaps and bounds, with many 
compromises after the fact, and with many, many phenomena 
which in art-history would be called ‘archaic relapses.” It is 
amusing to observe some parallels with the evolution of medieval 
art which had in common with the movies that a hitherto un- 
known language was forced upon a public not yet capable of reading 
it, and this language in turn changed according to the gradual 
education of the public. For a Saxon peasant of about 900 it was 
difficult to understand the meaning of a picture showing one man 
pouring water over the head of another man, or to grasp the 
significance of two ladies standing behind the throne of an Em- 
peror. For the public of about 1910 it was no less difficult to 
understand the meaning of the speechless action in a movie play, 
and the producers employed similar means of explanation to those 
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we find in earlier medieval art. One of these means was the use of 
printed titles or letters, which is the equivalent of the medieval 
Tituli and Scrolls (originally there even used to be explainers who 
would say ‘‘Now he thinks his wife is dead, but she isn’t’, or “I 
don’t want to offend the ladies in the audience, but I doubt that 
any one of them would have done that much for her child’’). 
Another means of explanation was the introduction of fixed icono- 
graphic attributes which from the outset informed the spectator 
of the basic facts and characters, just as the two ladies behind the 
Emperor, when carrying a Sword and a Cross, were uniquely 
determined as Fortitude and Faith. In the early narrative pic- 
tures nocturnal scenes were printed, once for all, on blue or green 
film. A checkered table-cloth meant, once for all, a “‘poor’’ but 
“honest” milieu; a happy marriage—soon to be endangered by 
the shadows from the past—was symbolized by the wife at the 
breakfast-table pouring the morning coffee for her husband. A 
black moustache, especially in combination with a walking stick, 
meant a suspicious character, and the first kiss was invariably 
announced by the Lady’s gently playing with her partner’s neck- 
tie, and was invariably accompanied by her kicking out with her 
left foot. The behavior of the characters was predetermined 
accordingly. The poor but honest laborer who, after leaving his 
breakfast-table with the checkered table-cloth, came upon an 
abandoned baby could not but take it to his home and bring it 
up as best he could afford; and these early melodramas had a 
highly gratifying and soothing quality in that events took shape, 
without the complications of individual psychology, according to 
a pure Aristotelian logic so sadly absent from real human life. 
Devices like these became gradually less necessary as the public 
became more accustomed to interpret the action by itself, and 
were finally abolished with the invention of the talking film. But 
even now there are survivals of the “fixed attribute and attitude” 
principle. In a decent mystery film a conspicuously poor young 
man or girl of fairly good looks must never be the criminals, no 
matter how much the odds are against them—much less the butler, 
who may be anything from an agent of the British Secret Service 
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to the real father of the daughter of the house but must never be 
the murderer. 


Much more important was the fact that directing and acting as 
such developed, during the pre-talkie period, a definite style 
adapted to the specific conditions of the medium, just as an 
al-fresco style and a stained-glass window style were developed 
during the Middle Ages. It was realized that film-acting neither 
meant a pantomimic exaggeration of stage acting (as was generally 
and erroneously assumed by professional stage actors who more 
and more frequently condescended to perform in a film), nor could 
dispense with stylization altogether. For it became evident that 
a man photographed while walking down a gangway in the ordi- 
nary, every-day-life fashion, looked like anything but a man 
walking down a gangway when the picture was projected on the 
screen. Thus if the screen picture had to look “natural” the 
acting had to be done in a stylized manner, different from both 
the style of the stage and the reality of ordinary life. 


It is significant that the first generation of really great movie 
actors did not come from the stage, but either from the circus or 
the vaudeville, as was the case with Chaplin, Keaton and Will 
Rogers, or from nothing in particular, as was the case with Theda 
Bara, with her greater European parallel Asta Nielsen, and even 
with Greta Garbo. These actors and actresses, supported by 
sensitive directors, developed a style which actually grew out of 
the conditions of dynamized space. They made speech dispensa- 
ble in that their design had become organically related to the 
technical process of burin work on a copper plate. This heroic 
generation of film actors and film actresses also realized, and 
made the public realize, the fundamental difference between the 
aesthetic significance of a “character” in a theater play, and the 
aesthetic significance of a ‘“‘character”’ in a film, whether silent or 
talking. 

As time, that is, psychology, has no legitimate place in the 
movies outside of functionalized space the character in a movie 
play does not really exist outside of the actor. Othello or Nora 
are definite substantial figures created by the playwright. They 
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can be played well or badly, and they can be “interpreted” in this 
way or another, but they definitely exist, independently of who 
plays them or even whether they are played at all. The character 
in a film, however, lives and dies with the actor. It is not the 
essence of Othello interpreted by Robeson, but the essence of 
Greta Garbo incarnate as a figure called Mata Hari, or the essence 
of Charles Laughton incarnate as figure called Captain Bligh. 
Even when the name of the character happens to be Anna Karenina 
or Henry VIII, the woman created by Tolstoi or the King who 
ruled England from 1509 to 1547 are not substantial entities to be 
“interpreted”’ by Garbo and Laughton, but empty and incorporeal 
outlines like the shadows in Homer’s Hades. They assume the 
character of reality only when filled with the life-blood of an actor. 
A scene like that in which the aged Henry VIII, strictly supervised 
as his diet is by his last, efficient wife, surreptitiously devours a 
chicken-leg and still remains a great king, could not possibly be 
prescribed by a playwright as an integral part of the role, because 
it is only possible when Laughton does the devouring. And 
reversely: if arole ina film is badly played, there remains literally 
nothing of it, no matter how interesting the character, or how 
elaborate the words. In a film, it is impossible to dissociate the 
“value” of the work from the personality of the actor or actors 
(so that the very absence of Shirley Temple would amount to some- 
thing like a positive quality), and the technical process of making a 
film cannot but emphasize the identity between the actor and the 
“character.” A stage actor has a certain “répertoire’ of roles 
which he has studied and which he “performs” much as a pianist 
performs his concertos or sonatas, and he may play ‘‘Hamlet” 
today and “‘Osvald” tomorrow. A film actor, on the other hand, 
is comparable to a plastic artist rather than to a pianist. He does 
not ‘‘study’’ the role in order to perform it repeatedly in three 
consecutive hours, but has to “‘be’” Henry VIII or Rembrandt for 
six or eight weeks, doing nothing but build up the individual scenes 
and repeating them time and again regardless of their natural 
sequence, until the whole performance “stands”; then he has 
done with it forever.* The director, then, could be likened to the 


*It is told that Laughton was really difficult to live with as long as he was 
“doing” (that is—being) Captain Bligh. 3] 
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supervising architect who has to choose the individual artists, to 
assign an individual task to each and to coordinate their individual 
realizations into the unified composition. 


In the case of Greta Garbo, who had to achieve a transition 
from the silent film to the talkie, one cannot help feeling that the 
fact that she now talks in addition to acting, has brought a certain 
discrepancy into her style, as though—to take up our previous 
simile—an engraving was subsequently illuminated with water- 
colors. In her Anna Karenina interpretation the weakest moment 
is certainly when she delivers a big Ibsenian speech to her hus- 
band, and the strongest when she silently moves along the plat- 
form of the railroad station while her despair takes shape in the 
consonance of her movements and expression with the movement 
of the nocturnal space around her, filled as it is with the real noises 
of the train and the imaginary sound of the “‘little men with the 
iron hammers” which drives her, relentlessly and almost without 
her realizing it, under the wheels. 


It is understandable that a man like Chaplin even today re- 
nounces speech altogether and prefers to entrust his philosophy— 
based as it is on the impassioned and unending struggle of the 
Human against the world of Mechanical Forces—to the medium 
of purely visual symbols. His latest film, “Modern Times,” even 
covers, or rather conquers, two strata of symbolism superseding 
one another, in that the body is shown in its heroic battle against 
actual machinery and the soul in its heroic battle against the 
equally terrifying administrative mechanisms of the State and 
‘Big Business”. But the exceptional cases of Chaplin, who pre- 
fers to be a wonderful archaist like Meister Francke or Roger van 
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der Weyden, and of Garbo, who was destined to remain the classic — 


artist of the pre-talkie period and could not quite reconcile her 


style with the claims of a new technique,do not prove anything — 


against the talkies as such. On the contrary, their evolution has 
evidenced the fact that in art any amount of new realistic elements 
can be incorporated and assimilated if the basic aesthetic structure 
of the work is consciously or subconsciously realized and respected. 


In the development of film art—and, to some extent to that of — 
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modern architecture,—it seems to be a general rule that every 
technical “progress’”’ tends to cause a stylistic throw-back on its 
introduction: the first talking-films were, stylistically, definitely 
inferior to the best silent films of that time. It is only natural 
that in art originating from and always intrinsically connected 
with technical devices, the discovery of a new technical device 
tends, at first, to dwarf most other interests. One can imagine 
that, when the cave-men of Altamira began to paint their buffaloes 
in natural colors instead of merely incising the contours, other 
cave-men foretold the end of art; and it is to be hoped that even 
the recent addition of natural colors to speech in the films, will not 
prevent the emergence from the present chromatic horrors of a 
possible reconciliation even of this “progress’’ with those basic 
laws of time-charged space and space-bound time which have not 
been shattered by the introduction of speech. 
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CHARLES TRACY 
HO to AA 


A stage playlet in two scenes. 


SETTING FOR SCENE L: 
Effect of flowing water, moving from right to left; effect is projected 
from wings on to a picture-screen flat on the stage floor. The 
up-slage side of screen is tilted, allowing the audience to see the 
projection. Grass-mats and scenic river banks, with crackles and 
water sounds off-stage. A back drop of black velvet. The setting is 
masked with wood wings and borders. 


Cast oF CHARACTERS. 

GoBBLE-GOBBLE, @ giant in cave-man costume. 

Snick-WEE, a midget with an air-gun. 

First Cuorus: Four male heads that show through slits in black 
drop (center); the heads are covered with while egg-shapes — 
faces simply marked with black ink, mouths are slits in rubber 
that move when voices speak. 


Seconp Cuorus: Three other heads that appear at upper left on 
the black drop; eggs on heads as in first chorus. 


ScENE 1.. 
GOBBLE-GOBBLE enters (right) enraged. Looks off right. Speaks. 
... 1 have galloped all over those mountains — in a fruitless 

search! ! This river has no source! 
Enter SnicK-WEE (left) waltzing, humming. 
GoBBLE-GOBBLE, frowning, 
... Tell me, you! Who ever saw a river without a source? 
SnicK-WEE stops waltzing, tilters, speaks, 
. . . You! (in soft voice) You are now seeing one, — fitters 
Giant, astonished, turns to look at river. Midget shoots him in the 
leg, titters, waltzes off. Giant grabs leg with roar of pain, The le 
is slightly bent after that. 
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GOBBLE-GOBBLE speaks 

... But look! I have dug all of the rivers that flow. I am the 
river maker. Who then, I say, has dug this one! 

The orchestra plays a very peppy march (softly) as the midget, 

shouldering his air-gun, marches across the stage from L. first 

entrance. Stops (right). Music stops. He titters, speaks, 

... Nobody! 

Midget shoots giant’s other leg. Exits (right). Giant, now with 

two bent legs, roars, 

. .. Oh Thou God of Properness — hast deserted my earth? 

Midget has entered. Is perched on a stump, grinning. Giant in 

loud voice speaks 

... | cannot permit this thing! 

First Cuorus speaks (soberly) 

... He cannot permit it (heads disappear) 

SEconp Cuorus repeats (in low mournful tones) 

... He cannot permit it (heads disappear) 

Giant rages, 

... IT have built bridges, tunnels and dams for all the rivers on 
the earth! Yes, it is I who have skilfully caused all the rivers 
to flow properly, — not counting the small streams, because 
they flow into the rivers. Then [ control everything for ten 
thousand years, I say! All proper rivers have had proper 
dams, proper bridges and proper tunnels 

First Cuorus (in solemn mimicry) 

... They’ve been proper 

SECOND CHorus (echoes) 

... They’ve been proper 

Giant speaks to midget 

... How can a river flow without a source? 

Snick-WEE 

... It is very simple (points to river). Look! As crippled giant 
turns to look, midget fires two shots. Giant grabs both legs, drops 
to kneeling position, crawls over to midget, pleads, 

. . . | pray thee then, oh wise little thing, tell me. See I am most 
humble. Tell me then, how can such a beautiful, healthy 
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river flow from no source? And tell me how is it that this 
river needs not my bridges, tunnels and dams? 


First CHorus 
_.. His bridges, his tunnels 


SECOND CHORUS 

... His dams 

Giant sobs convulsively. Midget on stump. Orchestra plays a 

series of progressive chords. Giant looks up at midget, speaks, 

... Yes, yes. Well? 

Midget titters, speaks, 

_.. 1 don’t know. Midget is pulled up into the flies on a piano- 
wire. His titters change to mad laughter as he disappears. 
Giant bows. (Dark stage for change of scene). 


ScENE 2.. 

Stage is set same as in scene 1. Black drop is gone. Instead, a 

series of three drops: first RED with large circle cut out (center); 

second drop BLUE with smaller circle cut out; third drop YEL- 

LOW with very small circle cut out. Drops are dimly lit. Strong 

back-light shows in small circle cut out. 

Soft music as giant speaks, 

_.. Oh Ye Gods of the Mysteries of Life this question must be 
answered! A beautiful, unguided flowing like this, from 
nowhere into nothing, cannot be allowed to continue! With 
extended arms and still kneeling, he faces the bright spot. The 
music rises graduating into a great thunder climaz, then stops. 
A voice in solemn tone speaks, 


_.. Why? 


bs ie A alee Slow curtain. 
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STUART GILBERT 
The Subliminal Tongue 


In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, in the course of a 
discussion concerning the nature of art, the following conundrum 
is propounded. “Jf a man hacking in fury at a block of wood make 
there an image of a cow, is that image a work of art?”’ A reasonable 
reply (James Joyce gives no explicit solution of the problem) 
would be that what is the work of accident cannot properly be 
called a work of art. This seems obvious enough; yet one who 
should adopt the Socratic method and press for unexceptionable 
definitions of accident and art might well succeed in cornering an 
advocate of this solution. And their debate might lead on to a 
much wider problem: the relation between inspiration (which 
may seem a sort of ‘accident’, like ‘Kubla Khan’ — something 
that ‘falls to’, befalls, a man without conation on his part) and 
the conscious effort that goes to perfecting a masterpiece. 


A somewhat similar problem is presented by the writings known 
as automatic scripts, which, though they seem at first sight of 
merely pathological interest, vagaries in the limbo between sleep 
and wakefulness, throw no little light, I think, on the obscure 
forces that stimulate and direct the genuinely creative mind. 

These outpourings of the subliminal self (for the purposes of 
this paper the term so happily invented by F. W. H. Myers is 
apter than the hackneyed word ‘subconscious’) have been thor- 
oughly examined and discussed by workers in the field of psychical 
research during the last fifty years; for they often seem to contain 
telepathic and other supernormal elements revealing facts con- 
cerning living or dead persons, facts of which the automatic 
writer’s conscious, or supraliminal, self is certainly unaware. In 
the pages which follow, however, I am not concerned with the 
value of automatic scripts for the purposes of psychical research, 
but with the possibility that the phenomenon which we call 
literary genius may originate in a ‘subliminal uprush’; and, in 
Particular, with a linguistic peculiarity apparent in many of these 
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scripts. I propose to discuss briefly and to illustrate the phe- 
nomenon known as glossolalia or ‘speaking with tongues’ as it 
presents itself in automatic scripts whether produced directly by 
the writer’s hand or dictated to an amanuensis, and its bearing on 
creative literature. 


One of the most instructive cases of automatic writing is that 
of Mrs. Verrall, the wife of a distinguished scholar and herself a 
lady of wide classical knowledge. She has given a detailed account 
(in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XX) 
of the manner in which she acquired and developed the gift. 
When, after several unsuccessful essays with planchette, she 
resumed her attempt in March, 1901, holding the pencil in her 
hand, she “‘suddenly felt a strong impulse to change the position 
of the pencil and to hold it between the thumb and first finger.” 
She had not held a pen or pencil in this position for eleven years 
(since an attack of writer’s cramp) and this change of position, to 
which I attribute a definite psychological significance, had a 
parallel in the case of ‘““Héléne Smith’’, which will be described 
hereafter. The change of position was clearly an unconscious 
ritual gesture indicating a break with the writer’s normal per- 
sonality, a symbol of the change of operative consciousness. Once 
the pencil had been thus transposed, the hand wrote rapidly, and 
about eighty words of script were produced, of which the followiil 
passage is a sample. 


Vely ten yet come nomen et ego cum multis et omnibus 
ne tristia munera fiunt nec ipse postridie morgenstern opus 
rosea angelica notabilis semper vivo paullatim et spice — 
ter ad mundum quod ubi que c. 

An outstanding feature of this passage is that it is written i 
Latin, save for two nonsense words, two English words and one 
German, Morgenstern. Throughout the month Mrs. Verrall con- 
tinued to write in Latin, with sporadically a word or two of Greek 
on the last day of March the first intelligent use of Englisl 
occurred and thereafter English appeared and continued to appea 
as frequently as Latin, with a sprinkling of Greek words. M 
Verrall makes an interesting comment on the style adopted 
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these scripts. “As I have already said, the vocabulary and 
phraseology as well as the grammatical construction of the ancient 
languages used in the script are not such as I should myself employ 
if I were deliberately writing those languages,” and it may be 
noted that some of the words were neologisms, e.g. helix vel 
helicemorphistikos — Labyrinthikos vel involute, ‘‘which seem to be 
various quaint and non-classical ways of saying ‘curly’.’’ Inter- 
spersed in the script are a number of invented aphorisms, some 
‘portmanteau words’ and several puns (from puns, so Mrs. Verrall 
tells us, in normal life she was particularly averse). Thus the 
word caelare (to carve) ‘‘furnishes another shocking pun on April 
22, 1901, when the proverbial remark about the art required to 
conceal art, Ars est celare artem, is at once followed by the quasi- 
correction ‘better to carve’, caelare melius.” 


There are passages of much beauty in Mrs. Verrall’s script; 
while influenced by the writer’s classical culture and environment 
it has at the same time that curious, dream-like evanescence 
which characterizes most automatic writing. ‘“‘Color caelicolarum 
aura — a vapour of blue surrounds, a luminous mist, so you may 
know them. Still it stands, and no shadows — and the pillars 
stretch to the upper air — and thence falls the soft radiance 
transcending sense. There is no shadow, nor break in the light, 
but the things are not transparent — you cannot see through that 
pillar, but you can see what is behind it. And there is no reflexion 
on the crystal floor — not the least ripple.” These words (from 
the script of Aug. 8, 1903) might well be a poet’s description of 
the curious quality of the ‘automatic’ prose. 


I now turn to a still more remarkable type of automatic writing 
_where the language used is unknown and can only be understood 
if the clairvoyant furnishes an interpretation. The ‘Seeress of 
Prevorst’, who came into prominence in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, had, besides remarkable powers of clair- 
voyance, the glossopoetic faculty. The history of her trances was 
recorded in 1829 by the poet-physician Kerner in his ‘Die Seherin 
von Prevorst, Eréffnungen iiber das innere Leben des Menschen und 
uber das Hereinragen einer Geisterwelt in die Unsere.’ She claimed 
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to use the primitive universal language in her trance — it had 
certain affinities to Hebrew — and this language was not a mere 
charivari of sounds but self-consistent. Those who heard her 
often, and gained familiarity with the vocables, came to under- 
stand her meaning. The written form of the language was “in 
many instances quite as complicated as Egyptian hieroglyphics.”’* 
Another clairvoyant, known as ‘R.D.’, a girl of eighteen, whose 
phenomena began a few years later, used the same language. 
An account of her is given in Heinrich Werner’s work ‘Die Schutz- 
geister’. The theory put forward by Werner regarding these cases 
is summarized by Podmore in his ‘Modern Spiritualism’ as fol- 
lows. “With primitive man, as yet not wholly estranged from 
God by sin, thought, according to Werner, answered exactly to 
the realities of the external world and speech was the organic 
correlate of thought. .. . The name of a thing in that primitive 
Nature-speech was not, as now, a mere label, fortuitous and 
inadequate; it expressed by some one symbol — which was, 
indeed, not a symbol but rather a reflection — the form, proper- 
ties, value and existence of the thing named. With the coming of 
sin the primitive Nature-speech was lost and forgotten; traces of 
‘t remain in Hebrew and in the babbling of children; but the 
nations of the earth have now to be content with innumerable 
collocations of accidental vocables, which with ever-growing 
elaboration and refinement yet continually fail to be an adequate 
mirror of even the external aspect of this complex world. But the 
compendious and all-sufficient vocabulary of the world’s childhood 
is yet preserved in the inner spirit of man; and in rare states of 
exaltation he can recover something of what he has lost.” 

Less exalted in his pretensions than these German seeresses was 
a more recent American automatist, Mr. Albert Le Baron, an 
account of whom was communicated to the Society for Psychical 
Research (Proceedings, Vol. XII) by William James. Professor 
James had already come across a somewhat similar case; a young 
girl whose vocal organs, when she gave herself permission, “would 
articulate nonsense-syllables with the greatest volubility and — 


*For translated excerpts see Transition Nos. 21 and 25. 
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animation of expression and with no apparent fatigue, and then 
again stop at the behest of her will.” In the summer of 1894 Mr. 
Le Baron, who was then aged 38, visited a group of mystics who 
had set up an ‘esoteric camp’ in a place that he names Shelter 
Island. In the course of one of their séances he felt himself gripped 
by a “‘psycho-automatic” force which drew back his neck and 
brought him down from the sitting posture on to the flat of his 
back. ‘““My mouth made automatic movements,’ Mr. Le Baron 
continues, “till in a few seconds I was distinctly conscious of 
another’s voice bursting from my lips, with the despairing words: 
‘Oh! My people!’ ’’ On a subsequent occasion a woman’s voice, 
positively recognized by Evangel, the leader of the group, as her 
mother’s, issued from his lips. Gradually Mr. Le Baron acquired 
the habit of automatic writing; most of his productions were in a 
sacerdotal verbiage and (as is so often the case with automatic 
scripts) obviously owed their inspiration to the language of the 
Bible. Sometimes he was awakened by a voice shouting in his 
ear such phrases as “The enthusiasm shall fill the hearts of the 
multitude in the place of the hours of the day,”’ and “Blessed are 
they who always obey themselves!’ In 1894 he had his first 
experience of speaking in an unknown tongue; the ‘communicator’ 
obligingly furnished a translation of the ‘message’, which included 
the following invocation: ‘‘Son of Peru — of Gerro — of Terro — 
of Tichaperu — Terra Terra — of Pesuro — of Tepecutu — of 
Teruto — Zeereelu — Instopan — of Zeecorila — of Sceucra — 
Greeting!”’ 

Thereafter Mr. Le Baron took to recording phonetically the 
passages in the unknown tongue, followed by the interpretation. 
The following examples show the curious sounds and structure of 
the language, which obviously feigned Egyptian origins. 

Egypto — Mome suu Ra. Ere mete su onko inte. Ama tu 
telee. Oumbe to senete su u Ra. Inter pelee te tete. Ombo O 
sceuntri. Inteneo duru sinte. Mome su u Ra. Sene tu te 
skule. Ombo telute tene turo inko. 

Translation — O son of Ra! I have come to thee. The 
truth has come. I have come, O son of Ra! See the truth 
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in me! The truth is not of darkness, I son of Ra! I will 
teach thee. I will tell thee of the light. 


Te rumete tau. Ilee lete leele luto scele. Impe re scele lee 
luto. Onko keere scete tere lute. Ombo te scele te bere te kure. 
Sinte te lute sinte Kuru. Orumo imbo impe rute scelete. 
Singe, singe, singe, eru. Imba, Imba, Imba. 

Translation — The old word. I love the old word of the 
heavens. The love of the heavens is emperor. The love of 
the darkness is slavery. The heavens are wise, the heavens 
are true, the heavens are sure. The love of the earth is 
past. The king now rules in the heavens. 


Mr. Le Baron was naturally interested in these effusions and 
made repeated attempts to identify the language. Many of the 
words seemed to come from non-Aryan tongues in use among 
certain aboriginals of British India. But, if the script be carefully 
examined, it is found to have little self-consistence, unless the 
translation is assumed to be extremely free. It will also be noticed 
that the “unknown tongue”’ has affinities with English and Latin. 
Thus Jmpe re scele le luto translated ““The love of the heavens is 
emperor” suggests Imperator coeli . ... and lute has some con- 
sonance with ‘‘love’’. Nevertheless the affinities with “baby- 
talk” and with ancient aboriginal languages should not be ignored; 
they illustrate a frequent tendency of the subliminal self to throw 
back to the period of infancy and, what is far more remarkable, to 
reproduce what may conceivably be pre-natal memories. 

The tendency of this inner voice to economize effort and use a 
known language as the scaffolding of a fabulated tongue is still 
more evident in the celebrated case of Héléne Smith (a pseudonym). | 
Héléne Smith was born in 1863 and from the age of fifteen was — 
employed in a large commercial establishment at Geneva. A : 
competent and conscientious employee, she came to hold a post — 
of responsibility in the business. In the early nineties of the last — 
century she developed mediumistic gifts and, fortunately for the 
interests of psychical research, came under the observation of one 
of the most brilliant psychologists of the time, Professor Flournoy 
of Geneva University. The two books he devoted to the descrip- 
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tion of the case of Héléne Smith, Des Indes a la Planéte Mars and 
Nouvelles Observations sur un cas de Somnambulisme avec Glossolalie 
are the most comprehensive studies extant of the mythopoetic 
faculty of the trance intelligence. As in the other cases cited in 
this paper, any theory of deliberate trickery can be ruled out. A 
genuine creative process, akin to the ‘subliminal uprush’ of genius, 
was certainly at work in the linguistic constructions of the young 
Swiss employee. Like most sensitives, Héléne was very responsive 
to suggestion, and a conversation in which she took part in 1892 
seems to have set her subliminal mind working on the possibility 
of communicating with Mars. After a long period of gestation, 
the first Martian script was produced (in 1897), and the subliminal 
self had done its work thoroughly, for not only had the new-born 
language a fixed vocabulary with its grammar and syntax, but it 
was recorded in characters unlike those of any known language. 
The phonetic equivalents and interpretation of the script were 
supplied to Héléne by a trance personage named Esenale — one 
of several characters figuring in her Martian adventure — for 
Héléne found herself transported in trance to the planet Mars 
and taking part in the life of its inhabitants. 


Professor Flournoy’s account of the case leaves no room to 
doubt that Héléne Smith’s visions of Martian life (she produced 
some remarkable sketches of the landscape and of the inhabitants 
of the red planet) and her reproductions of the language were 
sincere; in other words that she was not a Wellsian romancer, 
deliberately drawing on her inventive faculties. Though she her- 
self seems in her conscious state to have firmly believed in the 
objective nature of her Martian experience (as she believed herself 
to be the reincarnation of Simandini, a fifteenth-century Indian 
princess), M. Flournoy viewed the case with benevolent incredu- 
lity, as far as Héléne’s interplanetary visions were concerned. 
His opinion on these visions is summed up in the following passage. 

Tout le cycle martien, avec sa langue spéciale et son 
appendice ultramartien, n’est au fond qu’un vaste produit de 
suggestions occasionelles de la part du milieu — et d’auto- 
suggestions qui ont germé, poussé et fructifié abondamment, 
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sous Tinfluence de ces incitations du dehors, mais sans 
aboutir a autre chose qu’a une sorte de masse informe et 
confuse, qui en impose par son étendue beaucoup plus que 
par sa valeur intrinséque, car elle est souverainement enfan- 
tine, puérile, insignifiante a tous égards sauf en tant que 
curtosité psychologique. 

We may well demur to the epithet insignifiante considering that 
M. Flournoy has written two substantial and very interesting 
volumes about the case. More apposite are the words puérile and 
enfantine; they bear out the view put forward regarding the Le 
Baron case — that the subliminal self tends to revert to the period 
of early childhood, perhaps even to l’enfance de la race, when 
language was in the melting-pot and words had still an aura of 
magical significance; the ‘“‘primitive Nature-speech,” in fact, of 
‘R.D.’ and of the Seeress of Prevorst. 

The following is an example of the ‘Martian’ language, followed 
by its word-for-word rendering in French. 


Modé tatinée cé ke mache radziré zé tarvini va nini nini 
triménéni ii adzi cé zé seimiré vétiche i modé inée kévi 
bérimir m hed kévi machiri cé di triné ti estotiné ni bazée 
animina i modé cé méi adzi ilinée i modé inée cé ké lé nazére 
ani — Mira modé itatinée mira mira mira. 

Translation — Meére chérie, je ne puis prononcer le langage 
ow nous nous comprenions si bien. Je le comprends cependant; 
6 mére adorée, quand reviendra-t-il? Quand pourrai-je te 
parler de ma dernieére et courte existence? O mére, je tai bien 
reconnue, 6 mere adorée, je ne me trompe pas. Adieu, mére 
chérie, adieu, adieu, adieu! 

I have preferred to retain the French translation rather than 
substitute an English version, in order to illustrate the funda- 
mental analogy between the Martian tongue and French (ké.... 
ani for ne... . pas, bérimir m hed for reviendra-t-il etc.). : 

Towards the close of Héléne’s ‘Martian Cycle’ M. Flournoy 
pointed out to her this characteristic of the Martian language, 
and the terrestrial affinities of the Martian landscape, animals and — 
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population. As a result, doubtless, of these observations there 
began in Héléne’s mind the incubation of a still remoter world and 
language, the ‘Ultra-Martian’. The ideograms of this language, 
which emerged two years later, are even odder looking than the 
Martian alphabet; the landscape, fauna and houses more exotic. 
Almost simultaneously with the Ultra-Martian yet another 
language appeared, that of the planet Uranus. The following is a 
sample of this language, phonetically transliterated (the vowels 
have their French values). 


Afato matobifomo zatoma idoto 
meta ato tadoto moti totizo 
zotota tito omato zito lopo 
lapeti ladopa alotopapeli. 


These linguistic constructions illustrate the vast inventive 
energy of the subliminal self. Not only does it need no rest (sleep 
is its chosen playground), but, unlike the conscious mind which 
has to be continually adapting itself to the emergencies of active 
life, the subliminal can go its secret ways and work out its day- 
dreams in the heart of stress and tumult. The material on which 
it works seems to consist mainly of latent memories; indeed many 
mediumistic ‘revelations’ have been attributed to cryptomnesia. 
Nothing is forgotten, though often memories are secluded out of 
reach; just as the mental processes which control the beating of 
the heart and the digestion are normally beyond conscious control. 
The art of living is largely an art of elimination and selection; we 
are constantly narrowing down, sometimes deliberately, sometimes 
automatically, the field of our attention, in order to cope with the 
exigencies of daily life. These latent memories are often brought 
to the surface in trance or in the light hypnosis of a crystal vision 
— as in the case of Miss Goodrich-Freer (cited in Myers’ Human 
Personality) who ‘saw in the crystal the announcement of the 
death of a friend — a piece of news which certainly had never 
been apprehended by her ordinary conscious self. On referring to 
the Times, it was found that an announcement of the death of 
some one of the same unusual name was contained in a sheet with 
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which she had screened her face from the fire — so that the words 
may have fallen within her range of vision, although they had not 
reached what we broadly call her waking mind.” 

To return to the case of Héléne Smith, the romance built up in 
her “Indian Cycle” around a previous existence in which she was 
an Indian princess was probably derived, as M. Flournoy has 
pointed out, from latent memories accumulated when as a child of 
ten she associated with a missionary’s little daughter, and two 
Genevan missionaries were delivering lectures on Indian life, in 
Sunday Schools and elsewhere. The Martian and Uranian 
languages were built up out of French, and perhaps Italian phones. 

A famous illustration of the recording faculties of the subliminal 
memory is the case of the servant-girl of Gottingen, described in 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, who in an access of fever talked 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. She was aged about 25 at the time. 
It was found that at the age of nine she had worked in the kitchen 
of an old pastor, a great Hebraist and a student of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. It had been his habit ‘‘to walk up and down a 
passage of his house into which the kitchen door opened, and to 
read to himself with a loud voice out of his favourite books.” A 
still more remarkable feat of memory was that achieved by Mr. 
F. M. Schiller (brother of the eminent philosopher) who, writing 
automatically with planchette, produced fragments of Hindustani, 
a language he had not heard spoken since he left India as a baby 
of eight months. 

It is probable that the automatic scripts of ‘Patience Worth”, 
whose case was ably investigated by Dr. W. F. Prince of the 
Boston Society for Psychical Research, derive from childhood 
memories, worked up into a pseudo-archaic jargon by vivid and 
competent subliminal imagination. The secondary personality 
which produces the script was brought into being at an ouija- 
board séance, in 1913, when the board spelled out the name of 
Patience Worth and, asked when she lived, replied “1649 to 1694”. 
Patience proved a very copious fabulator and something of an | 
expert in concocting ‘period’ prose and verse. The following — 
tirade from her romance ‘Telka’ is a favourable illustration of the — 
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A-swish the pot-broth! A-whang the bowl! A-kick the 
hearth-log! A-flush the cheek and a-snap the eye! A-jerk 
the reed-wove basket from off the cupboard top! A-thud 
bare soles! A-whack upon the flags with scows, a-slammed 
from ‘neath the bench! A-clatter scow-shod feet, and 
kirtle jerked o’er middle o’ the smock! A-toss the curls, 
and maid, a-hot by anger, off adown the path unto the 
river’s bend. 


A less engaging sample is her epigram on President Wilson. 


Behold ye, he shall for to lift his head from out today. 

He shall for to speak unto a newer day, 

For he hath spoke, hath been, hath acted, and IS for e’er and 
aye! 

Many more instances could be cited to illustrate the tendency 
of the myth-making instinct to resort to foreign or invented words 
and idioms, and generally to express itself in forms of language 
alien from the conscious speech and writing of the automatist. 
And, if the genius inspiring all great art manifests itself, as Myers 
held, in a ‘subliminal uprush’, it seems that the use of abnormal 
verbiage by the inspirational element may well throw light on the 
problem, so often investigated and never wholly solved, set by the 
question: What is Art? Needless to repeat, automatic writing is 
only the raw material to which the artist applies his conscious 
skill. Moreover, in some cases it may be necessary for him to 
translate, so to speak, the unknown tongue and its erratic symbols 
into a more intelligible form. But he were ill-advised to tamper 
too profoundly with what M. André Gide has named “‘cette part 
@inconscient, que je voudrais appeler la part de Dieu’? — God's 
share in the work. The form in which the creative impulse pre- 
sents itself, its element of strangeness, its very absurdities may 
have a value eluding normal, critical appreciation. 

The modern prejudice against ‘purple patches’ and exotic 
phrases, the cult of popular vulgarity, the effort at all costs to 
eschew ‘fine writing’, are likely to defeat their own ends. Over a 
thousand years ago the Chinese poet Po Chii-i, speaking of one 
of his own poems, observed: 
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Superior people will be pained at the flatness of the metre, 
Common people will hate the plainness of the words. 


What both “common” and “‘superior’’ people want of poetry 
and imaginative prose is ultimately an escape, a brief evasion to a 
visionary world — to the subliminal world whence came the poet’s 
inspiration. The much-advertised movement against the “poetry 
of escape’’, in so far as it is not a gesture of petulant iconoclasm, 
seems based on a misconception. The poet’s “escape” is no craven 
flight from reality, but a bold evasion from the ‘‘shades of the 
prison-house,”’ a quest of perilous adventure on uncharted shores. 
And when, like Esau who sold his birthright for a mess of red 
pottage, he degrades his imagination to the service of ephemeral 
rancours, the gift of tongues, it seems, forsakes him, he declines 
to the tawdriness of demotic speech. 


As the traveller in a foreign land, knowing the language of the 
country well but not too intimately, will often find that for him 
quite common words have overtones of meaning which the natives 
of that country long have ceased to hear; in much the same way 
the broken idioms and twisted words of the subliminal uprush 
often seem charged with richer meanings than are the current 
forms of speech. Most of the cases I have cited carry this strange- 
ness to an extreme — to the use of foreign or invented tongues — 
and, needless to say, these extreme cases are to be regarded less as 
works of art than as data for the psychology of art. Nevertheless 
these vagaries of the creative mind best illustrate, I think, a 
peculiarity of language common to nearly all creative work, this 
quality of strangeness which nowadays is commonly discouraged 
as (of all things!) an affectation, or else explained away and 
rationalized. Yet such attempts to rationalize the part de Dieu 
must fail, for, judged by normal standards, it is proved irrational. 
Nor can its elements be traced and analysed, for they lie beneath 
the limen of the conscious in a stratum of the personality where 
long-lost faculties are active still, where fleeting dreams and 
memories of childhood — even, it may be, of pre-natal states — 
are indelibly recorded, and words are in gestation. 
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To deny creative writing the use at will of archaism, rare words 
and quaint inventions is to widen the gulf, already vast enough in 
all conscience, between the writer and his source of inspiration. 
If some authoritative voices are heard to-day enforcing that 
denial, it is because such people share — perhaps unknowingly — 
in the conspiracy of mediocrity and worse to oust all that is ven- 
turesome, or noble, or hieratic, from contemporary life. 
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EUGENE JOLAS 
The Third Eye 


Ascension to the Tremendum 


Patmos cries logos. 

The abyssal faces surge up in scarlet hoods. The maslight 
profanes the sibilant landscape. Leprous wounds bloodtrickle 
slowly. All the cities shake with the fumblesteps of the pallid 
masses. 

Marble hands and the translucent windows snare muteness. O 
runners! The cool bell of dying will soon grieve requiem. The 
fruit of chaos is rotting, and the bands of blasphemy gather their 
slings. Why are the spirehouses doomed by winter? Why does 
the desert shrillwhoom in the dreambourne? 

The image of incarnate love is gone. The living water of the 
spirit is veiled by mist. Crowds crush the cherubic metaphors on 
Times Square. The age circles in the tracks of the witches. A 
sphinx hides behind the legend of sadness, and the eyes of the 
workers are broken like shards. Listen to the children cry for 
the madonna! 

Is this the time we have been waiting for in the quakehours? 
The time of the masses and the time of destruction? The time of 
death and the time of the entranced grief? The drums beat in the 
disquiet nerves, and the doomsayers exorcise the dementia of flight. 


Where is the paradise-ladder? 

The age of the acosmic lie goes into ruins. There is a conceit 
of hollowed faces. We walk with a terror-bruise and twist the ire 
of the saint. The burn-eyes stare us out. Bluster-wry we gristle 
in the echoes of the daemonic river. We listen to the crucifix- 
moan in the dust. The enthralled glories of the homo divinans 
are not with us. 

The substantial nouns have vanished. The vortex of thunder- 
verbs pants. The exile-rider has forsaken the compendium of the 
processional. It is raining in the forest on the frontier of the 
invisible. Hood-winking parallels defeat the seraphic soul. 
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No ransom can release the chained longings. The steel cloaks 
do not hide the ulcers. The feigned cordial of our weeping does 
not banish the black revolt. Why do the eggs blacken in the 
wind, and scorpions whip the skin of the wall, when the words of 
the ancestors weep in the time of the moon? The morrow of the 
prisonman blights. A litany dirges in the torrid noon. 


Is it too late, is it too late for the flight of the alone to the alone? 


This is the time for silences, the time for the angelic perspectives, 
the time for the inviolate journey. 


We shall go in search of the language of God. 
The numenous hymns will rise zenith-dancing. 
There will be an ecstatic byss in the tremendum. 


Chimera-Words from Sleep and Half-Sleep 


the jungle rack and the bass gugglebooming against the con- 
tralto and the ringaringaling and the zzzzz 

and the vowels a and e and the umlaut and the incantation and 
the germanic deepnote and the hollow click and the jinglelaughter 
and the tintune and the goldwhistle and the sibiliant chest-sound 

the dramarap and the clickburst 

was he dead 

it was a northland in a snowbrush in an icehut 

and a quaverhum and a muffleplash and a long long griefmoan 


a string orchestra playing Brahms and a dead bird and a book 
and a palagra 

and an owl and a lion and the sea the whale scalesilvering in 
Bpenkight the san francisco fire the tiara 
_ the priest the ciborium 
a fishnet a severed hand a woman’s face a mutilated dog a 
newspaper the world war illustrated by 

a dead man a mask a hood a boxer’s face the guillotine 

a hootword 
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a carib word 
a ghulla word 
a blizzard word howlblasting into the northnight 


a mallatoo and a ralla a clustra with a bloo 

the claram blisters gild 

a mustaroad a glirra and a freel 

the bannaram the bight 

an allirata cum clant glits merrinane through blay 

and cloora glant the lallabline gloos roane 

the riparoon 

the gree 

yet glitz and glast the sunglint gloots against the munkle 


America Mystica 


Hako venoome vovoe ase amexoveva esevistavho Maheone 
omotom na Maheone omotom evistaoxzevemhon Maheono na 
emaheonevstavho Maheone omotom 

Und die Urwelt der Steine ist noch immer in uns the great 
migrations have not ceased the lineaments of the starfields beflame 
the eyes in the baldachin blaze of ygdrasyl 

Les foréts de cactus saignent il y a une nuit boréale qui appelle 
les saints pour la vengeance de Dieu and Columbus drunk with the 
heavenly vision found Guanahani 

Where night bedabbled divination in the festival of palms which 
made lightmusic in the forests the image of the green solitude was 
a liturgy and the hours tremblefell 

Over the eyes of the wayfarers the fairy tales found the pilgrim- — 
hearts bestrewn with wonder and the foreheads shone in starwhorl — 
when the texts of the ancient runes began to sing : 

And now the quiet lamp burns hymnblue in the chronicle of the Ps 
still mind the blooms of the Columbian voyage stare into the lips” 
of the people from Sais and the beasts break forth 

From the hidden dens into music of cascades choiring through 
planetglitter that floods the pinehills and the nettles that are 
bedewed with legends 
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When will the vagrant hearts be resurrected by the magic verb 
of the stricken Christ the duologue is faraway it is deepnight over 
asphalt and acres 

And the drowning man looks once more at the sky before his 
heart goes out the solitude cries wishmad into the travailing 
errplace 

The storms of metal roar against the pinnacles the towers whir 
in the despairing journey the bronze men are uprooted in the 
corrals and an invalid stumbles over a skull 

Alle Zungen der Erde sind verwirrt die daecher grauen umgit- 
terungen ich lag vor einem blauen meer siidabend brandete lohglut 
and hauntshapes played on the dunes 

Far away on the horizon I see the chimerical America of my 
mind so many titanic rivers swirlrace beneath the roarwings of 
the thunderbird 

Will the continents be one in the fantasmatic forests of the soul 
will the hammerworld crash into ruins will rockefeller center 
starsteep into the ether 

Nun sind wir tief in not und nacht die fabeltiere rasen der 
wortsturm kreist die kalten waende umzingeln mich und alle 
menschen fluten in mein herz 

Nun bin ich selbst die menge wir brechen auf aus der ver- 
wilderung unsers wahns wir flichen die vereinsamung we annihilate 
the torment 

Wir sind raketen wir sind feuerbuesche ueber asphaltstaub ein 
schimmerwunsch treibt langsam in die gesetze der fenster und 
peitscht die weltendmueden 

Wir steigen wie gebete la maturation des psaumes invite la vie 
d’extase un oiseau chante des paroles incantatoires les délices de la 
tempéte d’acier se meurent 

Une ile lointaine bruit the barley sheaves fall into golden dust 
we unwrap the luminous fog and look for the hidden miracles the 
ballads of the alien races hossannah 

In the dripforest and Guatemala fearsilvers the primeval forests 
give up their ruined temples is that Chilam-Balam qui prophétise 
et tous les mythes flambent 
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Dans une jungle de sorcellerie the valley of the gods is sunk in 
the entrancement of a bleeding prayer the pyramids announce the 
mexican future and the hunger for the sun 

Does the visionholder mask his face but motion is not lost here 
the proliferations of the starloom go into the world of the som- 
nambulists und nach innen geht der weg der voelker 

The frontiersmen are still with us wenn die brunnen rauschen 
gehen sie blutumweht ins ewige sie haben die schwermut in die 
gosse geworfen 

The tropical syntax flutters softly y los pueblos estan suefios 
of death the roundelays of the taverns sont balbutiées in a nostalgia 
for the mothers. 

The immigrants are also here with memories of the ice-age 
nomads et les ancétres chevauchent les nuits des villes d’usine des 
villes qui sont possédées 

Yet the soul of the Pennsylvania Dutch farmer épouse l’ame de 
Youvrier franco-américain the cheyenne tongue glides into the 
Montana rhythm 

The horizontal world is dying we want to rise higher than the 
Andes higher than the empire building higher than ygdrasyl voici — 
venir l’ére de |’ Atlantide 

Je vous salue inconnus pleins de grace 6 vous qui révez un © 
avenir de cristal que les anges vous gardent du tumulte des bétes — 
démoniaques qui se tapissent dans les caves pourries 

The voyage goes upward veergulls drift farewells in foam- 
rhythms we stand before the conjuration of the lonely beings who 
wait for the ripplechants of their redemption 

The continent is incandescent with the cries of the mutilated 
hearts the vision of the new age of glass glisters the ships are 
freighted with ecstatic men and women 

We hear news from ungeheuren epochen da die scheitelauegler 
sternsuechtig in das weltall sannen the moundbuilders are here ~ 
and the skystorming aztecs 

Go obsidian-swinging into the migratory march we join a sky- 
world without horizon we dream one tongue from Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego 

We dream a new race visionary with the logos of God 
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Julio Gonzalez : Devant son miroir, forged tron, 1936 
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Henry Moore : Carving, elm, 1936 


GEORGES PELORSON 


Le Vrai Visage 


Le feu, l’eau, l’air, la terre 

arc-en-ciel 

le pont du monde. Combien savent le traverser? 

Chacun des éléments porté A sa limite extréme s’arréte 
a la limite extréme des autres éléments. 

Structure de feu. L’oeil, une goutte d’eau suffisent. 
Corps de l’air; visage calme et repos de la terre. Menstruations 
de eau. “Le Grand Printemps”. Le feu bouge, la terre bouge, 
lair bouge et boutonne, l’eau bouge et saigne. 

I] fallait !homme pour donner une valeur sinistre aux 
incendies et aux grandes crues,—l’homme pour essayer d’endiguer 
les hautes marées. Médiocrité de l’homme,—mesure. 

Si les hommes vivaient comme les éléments, portés par 
leur nature de corps 4 leur limite extréme: quatre. 

I] n’y a pas de démesure. Les fous hurlent bien ensemble, 
s’entendent bien parce qu’ils ne s’entendent pas. 


J’appelle élément ce qui repousse avec humour et vie le 
bel esprit qu’on appelle raison,—et démontre le corps. 

Oubliant la série, l’élément me permet de compter par 
contrastes, le contraste par touts. 

Ainsi renait pour moi la vieille opération des genres, et 
je puis dire que 1 repoussé par 1 me raméne 8 la vie. 

Ainsi renait pour moi la vieille opération de vie. 

Ainsi renait pour moi le visage du nombre, qui est que 
de 041, de 1 4 2, de 243 comme de 1 A 3 ou autre, les contrastes 
s’assemblent au mépris des séries. 

Visage sur visage, je vois naitre le nombre. 

Et simultanément je vois naitre le monde. 

Quatre me compte quatre, et, cessant d’étre je et de se 
dénombrer, le monde sort de l’ombre et se contraste quatre,— 
Vhorizon devient rythme,—des quatre coins du monde s’éléve un 
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grand tonnerre,—et le cercle se fait quand le visage monte, au 
mécompte du nombre. 


L’eau nous méne a la mort; l’air nous a donné les fumées 
de l’esprit; le feu, l’affirmation, le passage des formes. La terre 
nous recoit,— ce par quoi homme s’arréte et paie l’humour de 
Dieu, son propre humour, l’humour de rien. 


Vainement l’expérience. Vainement |’existence. 

Plus vainement encore: connaissance. 

Ils se plaignent tous de ne pas savoir; ils souffrent tous 
de ne pas savoir. Ils ont pourtant les deux pieds sur la mort et 
la téte dans l’air. Ils sont droits et bréilants, montent sans le 
savoir plus haut que connaissance, et leur eau les entraine plus 
loin que connaissance. Mais vainement le feu. Plus vainement 
le moi! 

Il ne peut pas y avoir de connaissance: ou bien la mort 
de l’existence. I] ne peut pas y avoir de connaissance de l’existence, 
ou bien ]’on cesse d’exister. 

Ils disent: j’existe,—et déja rient et se fortifient et 
croient connaitre. En vérité ne connaissent pas plus que |’enfant 
ne connait son orteil (et pourtant il existe et son orteil existe). 
Le monde nous donne sans cesse de nouveaux orteils 4 sucer. 
Mais nous faisons les dédaigneux. Grown-ups: ““Nous sommes 
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forts et épanouis; nous avons poussé l’age d’adorer les orteils; 
nous avons passé l’age.”’ 

Et c’est pourquoi nous n’existons qu’au jour o nous 
avons poussé la mort, parce que toute connaissance, alors, cesse, 
parce que nous ne pouvons plus prétendre et que c’est a la terre 


maintenant, aux racines plus profondes, de prétendre 4 connaitre. 


Dieu n’est pas la réponse. 
Dieu n’est pas le Créateur. 
Il n’y a pas de Dieu 

il n’y a pas de Créateur 
Ilya 
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la création. 

La création c’est l’humour. L’humour du feu, de l’eau, 
de la terre et de l’air tendus a leur limite extréme. 

“Mais qui fit le feu, l’air, la terre et l’eau?” 

Je vois bien que vous ne comprenez pas. La mort vous 
répondra. TAachez seulement de bien concevoir (a coup de corps) 
qu'il n’y a plus ce pourquoi, qu’il n’a jamais été que par humour 
de lair. 

Vous ne connaitrez pas: vainement |’existence. 

Le feu, l’eau, la terre et l’air ne connaitront jamais. 
Vainement leur humour. 

Mais pour nous autres tout s’exprime. Mais pour nous 
autres il n’y a guére que Dieu. 


Le vrai visage c’est la main de Dieu. 

Mais Dieu n’existe pas. 

La main de Dieu n’existe pas. 

Il n’y a pas de vrai visage. 

Et pourtant moi, je persiste a t’appeler le vrai visage. 


La main contient tout homme et toute l’étendue. 


Dans les cosmogonies ]’étendue se raconte. 

Mais toujours l’esprit-prétre. D’ow la métaphysique, la 
recherche de un. 

Contrairement 4 la métaphysique, la cosmogonie est 
dispersion, restitution aux éléments de chaque part humaine. 

L’ “animisme”’, la “mentalité primitive” ne sont pas 
projection de "homme sur le monde. L’homme n’a rien a projeter. 
Mais simplement le flux et le reflux des éléments. Tu ne rendras 
pas 4 César ce qui est 4 César, car rien n’est a César. 

L’homme laisse couler. 

Le feu, l’eau,—courage et peur,—s’attirent comme le sec 
et l’humide s’aiment. 

La terre et l’air,—gravité et colére,—s’attirent comme 
lourd et léger s’aiment. 
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Ainsi a l’infini. 

Ainsi ’homme. 

Mais toujours |’esprit-prétre. 

Métaphysiquement, homme fait l’effort désespéré, et 
youlu par l’humour, de s’atteindre lui-un, a travers le feu, l’eau, 
la terre et lair, qu'il ne voit méme plus. II ne le pourra pas. 

Peut-étre d’ailleurs cet effort, son humour, est-il en 
méme temps sa seule raison d’étre. 


Beaucoup plus que la pensée, l’illusion,—voyance et non 
pas méme vision,—nous approche de l’existence. “Je vois, donc 
je suis.” 

Etre et exister. Dans l’existence il y a déja le choix, 
inévitable et nécessaire,—survivance par épuisement (comme on 
procéde par épuisement, avec cette différence qu’on n’existe pas 
par procédé, mais par croissance et progrés nécessaires sans valeurs). 

Ce choix: savoir mourir. 

Pensée, c’est déja choix pervers. Choisir entre le monde 
et soi. Car, aussit6t distingués l’objet et le sujet, le choix est fait. 


Mais remonter a l’acte le plus simple qui est de voir 
confusément, en sorte que l’objet est encore le regard et l’acte de 
voir est l’acte de l’espace. 

Alors, éviter le mot “‘objet’’. Dire “les choses’, et j’en 
suis. Et ne pas avoir conscience d’étre le but des choses, ce vers 
quoi elles tendent. Etre simultanément. Etre simplement sur le 
passage des, traversés par les, choses. 


Puis reste 4 savoir ce que veut dire “‘penser’’,—si, me 
voyant penser, je pense, ou si plut6ét penser n’est pas simplement 
volr. 

Et si, croyant penser, je pousse plus avant, je verrai que 
le monde a bien pensé pour moi, et que se voir penser, c’est voir 
penser le monde et penser ]’impossible: si je pense le monde, je ne 
peux pas le voir, et si je vois le monde, je ne peux le penser. Mais 


lorsque je vois, le monde pense, le regard s’infléchit de par le poids 


du monde,—je me laisse penser. 
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Et peut-étre aussi verrai-je que je suis; mais je ne 
pourrai pas dire: “‘donc’’. 


L’homme, pour dominer, n’a trouvé que le nombre. 

Il en a fait le vrai visage. 

A Dieu il a donné le visage du nombre. 

Dieu n’a pas de visage, étant l’amour du feu, de I’air, 
de la terre et de l’eau. 

A un le temps commence. 

I] se termine 4 un. 

A minuit, je me léve. Je crois connaitrel’un. Visage sur 
visage je regarde le temps. Visage sur visage. Je ne trouve que 
lair et le rire du nombre. 

Je compte sur mes doigts cing ou dix petits dieux et je 
décris l’espace, |’ ombre de mes dix doigts. Je le compte et le tiens. 

Mais vienne |’étendue: visage sur visage. 

L’étendue se posséde et ne se compte pas. 


L’espace est le plus fort. Abonde en silhouettes. 

Comme un oignon fermé, je l’ouvre une a une. 

Je compte sur mes doigts. Bientét je connaitrai l’étendue 
de mes doigts. Visage sur visage je défais les pelures. Déja 
j arrive au coeur. Visage sur visage. 

Je reste connaissant. Cing ou dix petits dieux. Et je 
recois en plein le grand souffle de l’ombre. 

Je referme mes doigts, je me penche sur l’ombre. 

Dans l’ombre |’étendue rit 4 fendre le nombre. 


Dans le temps d’un soleil, que les dieux mettent a mirir 
et mourir, l’espace se rencontre avec l’esprit du nombre. 

Et le nombre, explosant, se colore. 

L’esprit croyait toucher au visage du nombre. Déja le 
ciel brfilait d’une pluie de débris. L’astre avait éclaté, le visage 


- montait. 


Mais ce n’était qu’un autre, et l’esprit ne brilait que de 
son propre éclat. 
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Par ’étendue du nom l’homme vomit le monde. On 
reconnait bien 1a la force de la téte,—cette grande fureur qui fait 
la feuille, ’herbe, l’arbre, toutes les plantes, la terre méme, se 
pousser, et l’eau étre poussée, les marées se lever, le feu donner 
du front. 

Et plus que tout le vent tonne le nom du monde, vomit 
homme aussi bien, et le nom avec l’homme. 

L’homme emprunte le vent. 

Par l’étendue du vent l’homme vomit le monde. 

Sa voix donne Il’article. Le nom reste le vent. Le nom 
traverse homme. L’homme, debout, dit: Je, articule le monde. 

Ainsi seul peut-on dire qu’il est en-téte au monde. 

Je vois quatre temps comme quatre éléments: l'un 
s’écoule avec ’eau—il est déja passé. L’autre flotte indécis dans 
le cri des naissances, et le feu, le troisiéme, s’élance vers lui: les 
deux, unis, font l'avenir. Le dernier, seul présent, nous retient de 
sa furieuse immobilité, fait notre constance et notre mort: la terre. 

D’homme en homme millier, visage sur visage, je passe 
jusqu’a moi et je cherche le gué. 

L’air était mon enfance, et le feu m’a fait homme. J’ai 
fait soleil A quatre, poussant plus loin le feu et oubliant le gué. 

Je serai prés du gué, que je le veuille ou non. Le feu 
brdlera haut, et dans l’incandescence I’air se révélera. 

Un temps je me tiendrai, semblable au sel par la flamme 
et par liridescence. 

L’eau coulera plus fort, je chercherai le gué. Lorsque 
l’eau séchera et que le feu mourant déposera le sel, je serai tout a 
coup jusqu’a moi sur la terre. 

D’homme en homme millier, visage sur visage, je serai 
jusqu’a moi, et je verrai alors que je n’étais au plus que le sens 
de la mort. 

Ainsi finit le temps, dans le poids de la terre. 
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KEIDRYCH RHYS 


Cynghanedd Cymry 


Lips curry-flame 
Byces henna fcetor 


Whizzing wizardings 
a langour lingers 
a slight slough 
an even avon 
hoary hairy 
with the greengrins of a gubbon goblin 
fig 
X in an axe 
split-peas and platespies 
among the river rovers 
or 
the shame of shimsham 
the shame in SHEMSHONG 


By coarse beards of curse-bards 
by the pore-hanger for pure hunger 
by the heelhorrorhirry of hale hurry 
by the fool-foal feel in the faaall 
a picture pasture for posture 
a NILE of nails 
simple samples of live love 
shun the shine 
flickers fleckers 
liftever the leftovers 
the far-tight under the fear-taught 
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Launch lunch in a glad shoeshy glade 

with a pinch of punch 

with our jane on june air 

with the coif the carafe the neon-noon 


from 


linden London 


From the author’s letter: 

‘““Cynghanedd” is peculiar to Welsh poetry: consonantal agreement in 
intricate patterns. The classic example in English — a 
‘Come April spray and capture spring aA fe 
C —— pr-spr c-p—r-spr’ me! 


Gabon, Pahouin, (frontier of Spanish Guinea) 


Carved Wood Figure 


itral Australia Arunta tribe. 
Iringa, ceremonial object in stone covered with totemic carvings 


lection of Charles Ratton, Parts. 
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Mexico, Aztec culture : Flea, basalt, approximately 12 x 8 inches. 


National Museum, Mexico City. Photo, courtesy of Mr. Douglas Cooper 


British New Guinea, Aikora River, Archaic Stone Pestle 


British Museum, London 


er Island : Stone carving of bird-headed man holding an egg 


ish Museum, London. 


Netherlands New Guinea, Region of Lake Scatani. 
Carved post in form of male and female—Height 175 cm., found in waters of the lake. 
Photo by Man Ray, courtesy of Charles Ratton, Paris. 


WENDELL BENNETT 
A Visit to the Witch of Darkness 


The Aymara Indians of Bolivia live around the shores of Lake 
Titicaca. Thirteen thousand feet above sea-level the high plateau of 
Bolivia is barren and wind-swept, but the snow-covered peaks of the 
Andes are a beautiful backdrop. Illimani, guardian of La Paz, 
Illampu, Huayna Potosi, and Quimsachata, the flat top, are peaks of 
Indian mythology now, as a thousand years ago. The Aymaras speak 
their own language, distinct from the Quechua of the Incas, and even 
today many of them speak no Spanish. Stories are numerous and 
are based on the topography and fauna of the high plateau — the 
condor, the fox, the mouse, the llama, and many more. 

The following story was told to me by the Indians at Lucurmata, 
Bolivia. Afterwards with the assistance of my interpreter Mr. 
Alvarez I recorded the story in phonetics and used it as a basis fora 
linguistic study. Thus for each word in the text my notes show other 
examples of the type-stem, type-suffix, grammatical construction. The 
translation into English varies from the original as little as possible. 


One night a mouse and an owl,' on meeting each other, were 
arranging to visit the witch of darkness.? All at once a k’etek’etes 
passed over their heads carrying the soul of a crying child. On 
seeing this the mouse was frightened and no longer wished to go. 

“Why, that is nothing. Only the soul of a small child being 
carried away. The witch has caused it to be bundled off,” said 
the owl, speaking. 

The mouse, more frightened still, wished to escape. 

“Don’t be cowardly ! Once you understand these things you 
will have no fear. The witch has many fine foods. You will live 
well indeed. Tell me ‘yes’!”’ 

‘An owl-like bird called k’otk’ori, from its cry, is a favorite character in the 
a The witch is called tc’amakani, meaning literally ‘““darkness-possessing-one’’. 


*The k’etek’ete is a black lake-duck that carries away souls in the night. Its 
name comes from the cry. 
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The mouse, after thinking seriously, then said: 

“T don’t want to go like just any kind of a beast. Will you 
present me to the witch of darkness as a fine young fellow?’’ 

“Tis well, brother, let it be sol”, said the owl. Thus they 
started out to the house of the witch of darkness. 

The witch was preparing lizards in order to go to cure a sick 
person. The owl, after rapping on the door with his bill, entered 
and said: 

“Father, I have arrived. I have come here with this fine young 
fellow in order to be of assistance to you.”’ 

“It is well, child. Enter, please, youth; this is our house!’’, 
said the witch, speaking. 

“Father, I have been brought along in order to be of assistance 
to you, sir’,* said the mouse seating himself manfully. 

Then the witch said: 

‘Now let the three of us go to the sick person’s house in order 
to call back his soul.’’ 

“Tt is well, father.’’, they said. 

“After I call the soul you will enter crying in a thin voice,” he 
(the witch) said to the mouse,” And you will screech thickly once 
I begin to whip you!’’, he said to the owl. 

“Tt is well, father,’ they said. 

“Now let’s be starting.” So saying the three started out towards 
the sick person’s house. 

Before arriving at the house the witch said: 

“You must assist me with all your heart! No lagging behind! 
No fearing! No evil thinking!’ Afterwards you will have many 
things to eat and to carry home.” 

The mouse, pounding his heart, said: 


_ ‘The idea of the lowly mouse wanting to be presented as a fine fellow is 
immensely humorous to the Indians. The mouse reverting to type at the end 
of the story also causes much laughter. 

*Some forms of the verbs still maintain politeness variations. Thus three 
grades can be distinguished, namely, in addressing a superior, an equal, and an 
inferior. Since such distinctions do not carry throughout the conjugation one 
assumes that they may be vestigial. ' 
sate is a common belief that sickness is caused by the soul straying from the 


y- 
7The medicine-man often attributes failures to the evil thoughts of some one ~ 
present at the cure. 
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“I am most dexterous in doing these things. I am accustomed 
to chew coca’ with the Gods of the Mountains.” 

The owl, proudly sticking out his chest, said: 

‘Each night I am accustomed to walk with the evil spirits.”’ 

“Tis well. Now don’t forget the instructions which I have 
given you!”’ 

So saying the witch entered the house of the sick child. Fine 
floor mats, coca leaves done up in a new bag, foods carefully pre- 
pared, chicha® well fermented, all these awaited him. 

The witch, after looking over the sick child, took some live 
green lizards out of his coca bag. After slitting open their stom- 
achs he applied them, still kicking, to the bare flesh of the child, 
and made him drink the blood.° 

“Now let us call the soul back! Let the children be taken out! 
Let the men and the women remain! Let them be seated in the 
corners without breathing! Next let us put down the fire!” 

“Great, white God of the Mountains, Iampu!" Great Lake 
Goddess!? Send this child’s soul back to me! Good Condor. 
Goddess of the Household, call your child! Gods of the Trail 
take pity on this infant and show it the road! Let whatever evil 
spirits there be stand to one side and detain it not! Come! Come, 
good child! With all our heart we await you.” Thus, on his 
knees, the witch called out in the darkness. 

Then it was quiet. Everyone waited in silence. The sick child 
still whimpered, little by little. All at once they heard a thin 
voice. As if crying it was drawing nearer. Then in the middle of 
the darkness it entered the house, crying most compassionately. 
The witch began to question it emphatically, saying ‘where have 
you gone’, and then, seizing a thick rope he began to whip it, 
making it cry out loudly. 


® Practically all the Aymara Indians chew coca leaves constantly for the slight 
narcotic effect. Coca leaves are used in most ceremonies and cures. 

*Chicha is the corn beer which plays an important part in all ceremonies. 

°F amous in Bolivia are the ‘“‘k’ollawaiyu”’ who live in Charrasani, near the 
Peruvian border, and travel great distances practicing medicine. The name 
can be translated as ‘‘medicine-bag’’. The small woven bag in which they carry 
their medicine and coca is indispensable. 

1 Tllampu is a glacial peak in the Andes. : ay 

™% Lake Titicaca is so much a part of the Aymara environment that it is 
logical to attribute a goddess to it. ‘ins 


“Another time don’t disappear in this fashion or some mis- 
fortune will certainly come your way.” So saying the witch 
engaged himself in the beating. 

Meanwhile the mouse, forgetting his instructions, had gone to 
mess around in the corners of the house. While stealing a bite for 
himself he caused the carcass of a dried llama‘ to fall on the back 
of the man who owned the house. This man, saying ‘what-devil- 
be-this’, frightened everyone by shouting loudly. A young man, 
saying ‘what-can-it-be’, quickly lit up the fire. Then amid great 
astonishment, they caught just the owl crying. 

“Why have you fooled us like this, saying that the sick child’s 
soul had come? You have just been making your bewitched bird 
do the crying. Get out of here, old devil!” While saying this he 
seized a stick and beating, beating, they booted the witch out of 
the house. 

Thus the mouse in order to steal for itself made the witch of 
darkness lose out. 


13 Dried lama meat, called tcalona, is found hanging on pegs on the walls of 
most Indian houses. 
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LEO FROBENIUS 
Birth of a Fable 


On one of my journeys through East A frica, I came to the land of 
the Bena Lulua. We camped at Kabulumba. After supper I called 
to my boy, but he was not around. So I walked by myself to the 
nearby village of the Baqua Tembo; there I found all the villagers 
assembled in front of a hut. Among them were our servants. I made 
inquiries as to what had happened. I was told, a young man had 
died, he had been the last son of old Kakamba, who now was deeply 
affected. Old Kakamba was “‘telling” his grief. I drew back among 
the huts to keep out of sight. An old man was sitting beside a corpse: 
it was old Kakamba. He was crying the story of his loss. He did 
not say “I’’, but spoke of himself as “‘Kakamba’”’. The grief he had 
experienced found expression in a profoundly sad lamentation which 
he repeated again and again. It was as follows: 


Kakamba, a man, had ten children. All ten children died. 
Kakamba wailed every day: ‘Where are my ten children?” 
Kakaschi Kakullu heard it. He asked: ‘What do you want?” 
Kakamba said: ‘‘Where are my ten children?”’ Kakaschi Kakullu 
said: ‘‘Go into the center of the village, there you will find out.” 

Kakamba walked from the edge of the village into the center 
of the village. He heard a man coming. It was the evening. 
Kakamba asked: “Where are my ten children?” The evening 
said: “I am the Evening.’’ He passed on. 

Kakamba saw a man coming. It was the whisper-hour. 
Kakamba asked: “Where are my ten children?”? The whisper- 
hour said: ‘‘I am the Whisper-hour.”” He passed on. 

Kakamba heard a man coming. It was deep sleep. Kakamba 
asked: ‘“‘Where are my ten children?’ Deep sleep said: “I am 
Deep Sleep.”” He passed on. 

Kakamba heard amancoming. It was troubled sleep. Kakamba 
asked ‘‘Where are my ten children?’’ Troubled sleep said: ‘I 
am Troubled Sleep.’’ He passed on. 
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Kakamba heard a man coming. It was the dawn. Kakamba 
asked: ‘Where are my ten children?” The dawn said: “I am 
The Dawn.”’ He passed on. 

Kakamba heard a man coming. It was the morning. Kakamba 
asked: ‘Where are my ten children?”’ The morning said: “I am 
The Morning.” He passed on. 

Kakamba returned to his village. He said to Kakaschi Kakullu: 
“T asked them all: ‘Where are my ten children?’ — and none of 
them gave me an answer.” Kakaschi Kakullu said: “That is 
your own fault, for if you want an answer to your question, you 
must seize the questioned one and hold him. Otherwise, when 
you say: ‘I have begotten ten children, my ten children died, 
where are my ten children?’ no one will answer you. You see, 
everything passes on, like the evening, like the whisper-hour, like 
deep sleep, like troubled sleep, like the dawn, like the morning. 
Your children also have passed on.”’ 


[Translated from the German by E. J.] 
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FRANS M. OLBRECHTS 


Song in front of the unfleshed bones 


Recent work on the pygmy and pymoid groups in Belgian Congo 
and in the Great Lake region by R. F. Dr. Paul Schebesta and R. F. P. 
Schumacher has greatly increased our knowledge of these groups but 
has not brought to light any material proving artistic activity in the 
groups concerned. 


For another group of Pygmies, viz., those of French Equatorial 
Africa matters are different. No sign here either of plastic or deco- 
rative art; but an oral literature of great richness has been discovered 
by an investigator, R. F. Trilles, who has studied them in their own 
environment ever since 1892. 


The following is a translation of a funeral song recorded by Father 
Trilles in “‘Les Pygmées de la Forét Equatoriale’’. In both the recording 
and the translation from the French, due care has been taken to offer 
a literal, verbatim rendering. 


Solo: The gates of Dan are closed 
Choir: Closed the gates of Dan 
Solo: There throng together the souls of the dead 
in masses like swarming mosquitoes, 
like swarming mosquitoes in twilight’s dance 
Choir: In twilight’s dance 
Solo: Swarming mosquitoes in twilight’s dance 
when the night has become quite dark 
when the sun has set, 
when the night has become quite dark: 
the swarming mosquitoes 
the whirling dead leaves 
when the tornado roars 
Choir: when the tornado roars and passes 
Solo: They wait for him who is about to come 
Choir: Who is about to come 
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Solo : 
Choir : 
Solo: 


Choir : 


He who will say : ‘“Thou, come. Thou, go!’’ 
He who will say : ““Come. Go’’. 

And Khvum will be with his children 

with his children 

And this is the end. 


J. M. RICHARDS 
Construction—Dead and Alive 


Notes on certain recent architectural work in England in 
particular relation to the constructivist phase of plastic design. 


It may not be entirely true to say either that modern archi- 
tecture is constructivist art applied to the science of building, or 
that constructivist art is the modern art of architecture liberated 
from the dictatorship of function, but to define them thus does 
indicate the relationship between the two. The common ground 
on which they stand is an appreciation of the same contemporary 
formal vocabulary, derived in part from the impersonal character- 
istics of new materials, in part from the example of the machine 
and in part from the typically modern scientific methods of thought 
with the consequent modern exactness of formal sensibility. A 
common ground also is their determination to exploit to the full, 
unhampered by irrelevant considerations, the appeal of elemental 
non-representational (or, more strictly, non-figurative) form to 
the aesthetic imagination. 

This determination is, of course, the basis of all abstract art 
and, less consciously, is the basis of all significant art; and con- 
structivism is not an independent art, the outcome of an inde- 
pendent social or cultural necessity, but a phase in the evolution 
of plastic art. When plastic art discards its representational 
content it can evolve in either of two directions, an organic (and 
at the same time intuitive) direction and an architectonic direc- 
tion; as with a new architecture the latter is purist in its begin- 
nings. The period during which constructivist exploration was 
active (as will be explained later, constructivism must be regarded 
as an historical, rather than a contemporary, phenomenon) saw 
the plastic arts taking the second path and exploring the aesthetic 
possibilities of a newly established architectural idiom. But, 
though purist in its original impulse, the significance of con- 
structivism is that it is plastic art moving from the static to the 
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dynamic. Its importance in relation to architecture is that it 
states explicitly, without irrelevance, the fundamentals of the 
modern architectural idea, introducing the architectonic methods 
and the materials of today, and the spirit of today’s environment, 
into the artistic structure; that, in the light of subsequent archi- 
tectural evolution, is of historic importance only. Its importance 
intrinsically depends on its ability to amplify its dynamic nature 
and lead on to a new sculpture, even an anticipation of a new 
architecture, of mobility and of light. 


As long as architecture itself continues to expand the con- 
structivist principles into broader active uses, the practice of 
constructivism as such has no fresh validity. The tendency of all 
abstract art is towards the decorative. The essential intensity or 
significance easily becomes diffused; and in the case of much 
constructivist work this diffusion, which is apparent as soon as 
the creative intensity (inseparable from the evolutionary con- 
tinuity) is lost, is characterized by an arbitrary and whimsical use 
of materials that the functional discipline of architecture enables 
the latter to avoid. 

The modern architectural examples photographed by Professor 
Moholy-Nagy in his latest film, from which the accompanying 
illustrations are cuttings, are among the best illustrations available 
of constructivist experiment evolving into architectural use. They 
are the work of Lubetkin, the Russian architect, and were designed 
by him in his capacity of leader of the Tecton group of English 
architects, founded in 1931. This group of young architects, with 
the internationally experienced Lubetkin as leader and inspira- 
tion, has played an important part in the development of modern 
architecture in England, and has been responsibie for some of the 
most interesting recent English work; work that is notable at the 
same time for the ideological integrity displayed and for practical 
thoroughness and ingenuity. Among the most interesting oppor- 
tunities the group has had are those given them by the Royal 
Zoological Society of London. This Society, in the person of Sir 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell, its late and very enlightened secretary, 
appointed Lubetkin to be its architect, for work both in its 
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Penguin Pool, Regent's Park Zoo, London, 1933 
General view of interior; model; and close-up of central ramps 
From the film English Zoo Architecture by L. Moholy-Nagy 
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Gorilla House, Regent’s Park Zoo, London, 1931 
Three views of the model 
From the film English Zoo Architecture by L. Moholy-Nagy 
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Gorilla House, Regent’s Park Zoo, London, 1931 


Three views 
From the film English Zoo Architecture by L. Moholy-Nagy 


Giraffe House, 1934; and two views of Elephant House, 1934 
Zoo at Whipsnade 
From the fiilm English Zoo Architecture by L. Moholy-Nagy 
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London Zoo at Regents Park and in its country Zoo at Whipsnade. 
The latter is a tract of park-like country about 30 miles from 
London, opened by the Society a few years ago as a recuperative 
Zoo, and one designed to display animals in their wild state, to be 
auxiliary to the London Zoological Gardens. This patronage, a 
rare example of the patronage of modern art by an old-established 
society, is being continued by the present secretary, Professor 
Julian Huxley. 


The work by Lubetkin at these two Zoos is frequently described 
as constructivist ;indeed, it is for the moment as such that we are 
regarding it. But it is important to remember that, functionally 
and inspirationally, the work is an architectural solution to a 
functional problem. It is only constructivist in the sense that we 
have already defined constructivism, as the plastic, non-utilitarian 
exposition of a formal idiom that is evolving architecturally. A work 
of modern architecture cannot be anything else but constructivist 
in the sense that it searches for the formal significance that lies 
in structural form. 


However, these particular architectural examples do show an 
unusually close affinity to constructivism. They might be con- 
sidered, especially the Penguin Pool at the London Zoo (the most 
simply plastic* of them all) to exemplify a transitional phase be- 
tween the exploration of the constructivist idiom and its utilization 
architecturally. This characteristic is only partially attributable 
to the fact that Lubetkin was at one time an associate in Russia 
of Gabo and Pevsner, protagonists of constructivism’s pre- 
architectural pure art hey-day; that may account for Lubetkin’s 
very sure handling of abstract formal elements in composition. 
But they partake of the pure constructivist character more 
obviously than other modern architecture because this character 
is less obscured by functional architectural considerations. The 
Zoo buildings are display architecture. They not only house 


* Here and elsewhere in this article the word “plastic”’ is used not in the 
sculptor’s sense of amenable to moulding by the hand, but to mean generally 
subject to free three-dimensional manipulation. In modern architecture aA 
machine process or series of processes and assembly takes the place of the 
manipulative hand. 
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animals but exhibit them as objects of visual interest and enter- 
tainment. As such, the architecture has to play its part with the 
animals in making an effective and intelligible display. The build- 
ings are, from this aspect, stage settings, and it is noteworthy that, 
after the days of constructivism as a pure art, it completed its 
career providing inspiration for the settings of one of Diaghieleff’s 
ballets, La Chatte, designed by Pevsner and Gabo themselves. 
Compare this ballet with the penguins parading in their con- 
structivist pool or the gorillas displaying the characteristics of 
their species before their concrete cyclorama. 


To this must be added the liberation the architectural pro- 
gramme offered from some of the usual practical limitations. The 
restrictive bye-laws with regard to structure with which all build- 
ings intended for human habitation are compelled to comply — 
and in England the bye-laws are always slow to adapt themselves 
to technical advances — prevent a very imaginative use of the 
possibilities of materials such as concrete, steel and glass. If only 
animals are to be housed the same restrictions do not apply, and 
Lubetkin, in cooperation with the Danish engineer with whom he 
works, Ove Arup, has taken the opportunity of displaying the 
amenability of concrete and steel, particularly of concrete, to the 
crystallization of imaginative plastic form out of its own plastic 
nature. 

I have already referred to the inevitable evolution of con- 
structivist art in the direction of mobility and light, suggesting 
that its dynamic rather than static nature implies the inclusion of 
active employment of forces — of mass and of light, the active 
enclosure of space, within its formal vocabulary. The Zoo archi- 
tecture of Lubetkin demonstrates this tendency in application. 
Lubetkin is an architect before he is a constructivist. The purpose 
of, for example, his Penguin Pool, is to house the penguins and to 
display their peculiarities. The Pool, then, is a machine; a live 
machine of which the moving parts are the penguins themselves. 
Their bodies and the patterns they make — the tracks they pur- 
sue — ascending and descending their spiral ramps, are the ma- 
terial that his imagination has crystallized into an architectural 
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unity. The penguins swimming in the pool, the disturbed move- 
ment of the water, the play of light and of reflected colour that 
this movement provokes, are all the machinery of his construction; 
the changing tempo of the pool’s activity at different times of day 
is part of the material with which he creates a dynamic archi- 
tecture out of static constructional elements. The activity which 
the architecture serves, in fact, is an essential part of its conception 
as architecture. The geometric forms, designs with subtle observa- 
tion to display the penguin’s characteristics, his peculiar gait, his 
clumsiness on land as a contrast to his agility in the water, derive 
their aesthetic validity as much from the penguin’s presence as 
from their virtues in static composition. 


In the same way the Gorilla House is a work of architecture 
in which the gorillas themselves have to be counted as formal 
elements, and in this case in the simplest sense the structure has 
made the essential move in the direction of mobility as construc- 
tion. The whole semi-cylinder, comprising one half of the struc- 
ture, revolves on a track to convert an open cage in summer to a 
sheltered drum in winter, half cage, half auditorium, diametrically 
divided. And the fact of its mobility has determined the design. 


The other works illustrated, those at the Whipsnade Zoo — 
the Elephant House, in particular—show a similar appreciation of 
the design values of the processes of function — show passive 
construction evolving into an active architecture. 


There is one more point of theory that these examples in their 
capacity as constructivism translated simply into architecture, 
usefully demonstrate. Assuming, as we can (with the reservations 
already made) that constructivism and architecture are the same 
thing — the same art form first in a pure,and then evolving into 
an applied condition — the fallaciousness of the literal functional- 
ist school of architectural design becomes at once apparent. This 
school declares that architecture derives whatever aesthetic virtues 
it may possess from its efficiency as a machine — that only the 
minimum amount of conscious selection operates in the mind of 
the designer. Now constructivism, although regarded as archi- 
tecture, it implies the maximum of conscious selection, also pos- 
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sesses formal significance in the most concentrated form — accord- 
ing to functionalist tenets an impossible combination. The very 
existence of a non-utilitarian machine disproves the derivation of 
that formal significance from the work’s mechanical function. 

In the case of this Zoo architecture, though its formal character- 
istics are based on its function, though its nature — as a machine 
— inspires its idiom as a work of art, the aesthetic significance of 
the same formal content is contained in its imaginative use by a 
designer who has seen as far beyond functionalism as the experi- 
mental constructivists did beyond geometry. The abstract formal 
vision displayed in the design of the Penguin Pool produces a 
lyrical composition whose non-utilitarian element is its aesthetic 
justification. 

The presence of the lyrical quality links constructivism with 
architecture as plastic, as well as with architecture as structure. 
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